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DESKS THAT INSURE | 


Last Hour 
Nah 


‘ NATIONAL Seats of Comfort — 


with the Famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


are shaped to conform hygienically to the human figure—they encourage correct 
posture—insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain—better grades in 
last hour classes and less worry and nerve strain on the teacher. | 

In National Desks equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely _|_ ished in durable, baked enamel; 
in their seats, the back is supported when writing, working space is doubled, the | ak muha 
arm is rested on the Moeser Extended Arm while writing. This eliminates facing | 
the light and uncomfortable positions that bring on last hour uneasiness. Better 
grades and better penmanship result. 


This 10 Point Test Leads to NATIONAL 








No. 101. Combination Desk with 
Moeser Arm Top. Standards fin- 


1. Health 6. Compactness | 
2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish | 
3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 

4. Strength 9. Simplicity 
5. Durability 10. Sanitation | 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, together with our own 
exhaustive research and experiments, have resulted in equipment noticeably 


superior from the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. a ee 
Desk. Equipped with the 


Write for New NATIONAL CATALOG | Moeser Extended Arm. 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want our latest catalog on School 
Desks. All types of school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our cat- 
alog free and prepaid on request. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 








THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


By DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 


A scientifically constructed series of arithmetics based on the most important investigations and the leading 
courses of study. The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS develop a mastery of the subject by means of: 

Simple, complete, process development, one step at a time. 

Clear explanations in simple language. 

Exercises and drills accurately built on the best scientific standards. 

Child problems and life situations. 

Varied tests, progressive, diagnostic, and self-rating, with remedial drills. 

Complete development of reasoning through problem solving. 
The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS have already been adopted for use in such leading educational centers as 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Washington, Baltimore, Rochester, and in hundreds of other school systems 
throughout the country. They stand the test of classroom use. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 
By G. R. Bodley 


A book for beginners in Geography. In this book the pupils’ contacts with the earth and its inhabitants are 
taken up and organized through their relations to food, clothing, shelter, and transportation, and their 
everyday observations of Nature. The facts are told in an interesting story style which attracts the child 
and. makes him eager to go on in his study of the subject. At the end of each chapter the important facts 
are summarized, and simple, direct questions are given to test his knowledge of these facts. Under the title 
“Some Things to Talk About” are topics for the children to discuss, all closely related to the unit being 
studied. These, together with the questions and the picture study and drawing exercises which are included, 
fix the essentials which should be remembered. Exercises for the recording of seasonal happenings, provision 
for observational trips, and simple experiments to be worked help to make this beginning year’s work a 
fascinating study. 


PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
By G. R. Bodley 

An elementary book on World Geography which provides strikingly effective studies of type regions of the 
earth and of the reactions of their peoples to theirenvironments. Australia is treated in detail as a prepara- 
tion for the detailed Geography work of the higher grades. The child is given a firm foundation by learning 
the basic facts about this world of ours. He then learns of the widely varying types of regions of the earth 
by visiting them in turn and contrasting life in one region with that in another. The whole is laid before 
him as a fascinating story. Clear, detailed reference maps, summaries, questions, topics for discussion, and 
projects sustain the interest aroused by the stories. In addition, there is included a list of definitions of geo- 
graphical terms and a pronouncing index with key to pronunciation. 


A WORK BOOK TO ACCOMPANY PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
By G. R. Bodley 


A companion book to Peoples of Other Lands, built to provide fully for pupil activities. It includes map 
work, drawing, picture study, simple charts, and standard forms of completion, selective, and true-false ex- 
ercises. Definite exercises are outlined for each textbook unit and are closely keyed with the text. The out- 
line maps are unusually clear and attractive. 


IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK ON NORTH 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 
By G. R. Bodley and E. L. Thurston 


This Work Book provides unusually full and effective activities covering a detailed treatment of the United 
States by regions, Alaska, Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Central America, the Panama Canal Zone, the 
West Indies, and South America. Exceptionally clear outline maps, map exercises of varied forms, exercises 
in map sketching, provision for picture study, and modern standard type exercises—completion, selective, 
matching, naming, and true-false—interest and inspire the child. Each page gives something new and fresh. 


OLD WORLD HISTORY — Books One and Two 
By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn Southworth 
Book I contains the Myths of the Greeks and the Norsemen, the Story of Early Man, and Old World History 
from the Dawn of Civilization to the Fall of Rome. Book II tells the story of the European background of 
American History from the Fall of Rome through the Period of Exploration. Each contains complete text 
material, map work, and teaching helps. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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index, and the most complete glossary in any General Science text make this book a favorite with teachers 
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SET NEW STANDARDS 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science 
By Clement, Collister, and Thurston 


The most teachable General Science text on the market. The definite recommendations of the Fifth Year- 
book of the N.E.A. were followed throughout. The subject is carefully unified to insure easy mastery on the 
part of the student. Each chapter contains a motivated introduction, a complete summary, fact and 
thought questions, interesting projects, valuable outdoor observations, and a list of carefully selected refer- 
ences. Groups of General Thought Questions at regular intervals throughout the text provide the only 
system for cumulative review ever incorporated in a General Science text. In addition, the simple style, the 
clear explanations, the interesting subject matter, the exceptionally fine illustrations, the full and useful 
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and pupils everywhere. Just adopted for sole basal use by the State of Oklahoma. 


A STUDENT’S LABORATORY GUIDE AND PROJECT BOOK 


IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By Collister and Thurston 


This Manual is built to accompany any basal text in General Science. It standardizes the laboratory work in 
General Science, specifying minimum and maximum courses adaptable to varying laboratory conditions. The 
book also includes a series of projects. Ample space for drawings, observations, and conclusions is provided 
with each experiment. Sufficient graph paper is given, with directions for plotting graphs. 


LIVING THINGS—An Elementary Biology 
By Arthur G. Clement 


LIVING THINGS is generally recognized as an outstanding text in biology. This is due to the exceptional 
classroom experience of the author, to the thorough, well-balanced, well-organized treatment of wisely- 
chosen subject matter, to a simple, direct, and fascinating style, to the many effective illustrations which 
support the text, and to the effective teaching helps—experiments, questions, summaries, projects, and excep- 
tional glossary, and a complete working index. It is outstanding, also, in its attractive type and in other 
mechanical features. 


Adopted for use in New York City, Boston, and Pittsburgh, and in the States of Texas and Tennessee. 
Approved for use in the States of California and Indiana. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE AND NOTE BOOK IN BIOLOGY 
By Arthur G. Clement 

This book contains a standard Biology Course of Study for high schools, including Experiments and Exer- 
cises required for laboratory work. The object, the materials required, and the method of procedure are 
printed before each experiment with well-proportioned space left for drawings, observations, and conclu- 
sions. This gives a combined laboratory guide and note book in Biology, prepared by an expert, to meet 
conditions in school systems both large and small. It systematizes the work, is a great time-saver, and is 
most economical. Built to accompany any basal text. 


FRENCH—ITS ESSENTIALS (Illustrated) 
By G. P. Fougeray 
A new book for beginners in French, among whose noteworthy features is its grammar arrangement. First 
comes the text of the lesson, all in simple French, which leads the student to use his growing vocabulary 
from the very first. Then, boxed-in after each lesson and keyed with the text, are the simply worded, clearly 
illustrated rules which apply. As the rules are given in both French and English the student can study the 
grammar in English, or he can study it in French, or he can learn it first in English and then review it in 
French. This flexibility of method is one of the many features that make this text outstanding. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY INCLUDING VOCABULARY DRILLS FOR 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By S. Dwight Arms 

The newest, simplest, and most practical and usable Latin dictionary on the market. Contains the 2,400 
words of most frequent occurrence in secondary school Latin which are required for mastery by the New 
York State Syllabus and the College Entrance Examination Board. This foundation vocabulary is fixed by 
means of vocabulary drill lists, arranged by years. The definitions are limited to meanings required in second- 
ary school Latin. Exceptional drill is given on pronunciation, syllabication, and accent. Saves student’s time 
and greatly increases student efficiency. 


HOME OFFICE-SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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The Young Catholic Messenger 


Published—Weekly during the school year. 


Purpose—General—Formation of wholesome reading habits. 
Particular—To supply material for: Current Events and Civics Classes 
Supplementary Reading 
Silent Reading 
Contents—3 pages News—T[a] Secular 
[b] Religious 


2 pages—Educational Material— 


{a] Current History [g] Explorations 

[b] Church History [h] Invention 

{c] U. S. History {i] Famous Persons 

{d] Biography {[j] Famous Places 

{e] Travel [k] Mission Articles 

[f{] Legends {1] Editorials, Anecdotes 


2 pages—Fiction 
[a] Short Stories 
[b] Serials 
1 page— Miscellaneous 
Illustrations—150 or more each year 
Bulk Subscription Price—25c per semester—50c for the School Year 
(Price per copy only 1%c) 
School Year Subscription—120 Pages of News 
(50c each) 80 Pages of Educational Articles 
80 Pages of Fiction 
40 Pages of Miscellaneous Matter 
150 or more Illustrations 


Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher Dept. B Dayton, Ohio 
THE ALPHA 
Just off the press! 


INDIVIDUAL Js crisint method of 


instruction for the grades 
ARITHMETICS The Junior Color Tablet 


These books are unique in that each book by 
in the series combines a complete work- 
book and textbook, and requires no sup- 
plementary material. This saves the child 


Ake ee ee 
Die Pie ee oo ed ee eed eo “Pe 





H. Francis James 


Provides a clever arrangement whereby the ac- 


time and mistakes in copying, and reduces tual process of mixing colors is brought to children 
the cost of equipment to the minimum. in a most interesting and convincing way. Teaches 
The books are clearly printed, and beau- all the fundamental ideas of color: hue, chroma, 
tifully illustrated. Spaces left for chil- intensity, values, color harmonies, etc., and gives 


children an appreciation and understanding of the 


dren’s ice work < arge and clearly : 
ren’s practice work are large } Letting of cole. 


indicated. The Alpha Individual Num- 
ber Primer, — 300k One, Part I, $.32; 


Price to be announced 
Book One, Part II, $.36. Catalog prices ee 


You will want to introduce this unique 


subject to discount. method in your art classes. Write for 
Other books of the a copy on 10 days’ approval. Address 
series follow soon. Dept. C.S.J.9. 


AND COMPANY The Bruce Publishing Company 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
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April 5, 1929 
STATE OF INDIANA 
adopted 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


For Exclusive Basal Use for Five Years 


April 16, 1929 
CITY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


also adopted for basal use 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


Published in Two, Three, and Six-book Editions 


American Book Company 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Announcing the Completion 
of the 


Nature Study-Health Education Series 


of Texts and Workbooks 
By Alice Jean Patterson 
A series of books for grades one through 
the Junior High School fitted to meet the 
interests and exacting requirements of chil- 
dren in the elementary schools. Book I for 
grades one and two is for teachers’ use only. 


The texts and workbooks for grades three 
to six inclusive are designed to be placed in 
the hands of the pupils. The workbooks con- 
tain questions, exercises, and blank pages to 
be filled with answers and pictures. The texts 
furnish subject matter for use in these work- 
books. 


Science for the Junior High School is the final 
book of this series. It provides fundamental 
facts of science clearly and forcefully present- 
ed. This book, which is richly illustrated, con- 
tains a large number of exercises furnishing 
work in science needed by children of junior 
high school age. 


Write us for further information. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHERS 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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WINSTON 


‘“‘What every Catholic child should read, 
presented in sucha way that he can read it.”’ 


THE 
CATHOLIC 
CHILD 
READERS 


By Rena A. Weider and 
Monsignor Charles F. McEvoy 





A complete reading course written to sat- 
isfy the demand for an up-to-date Catholic series. 
The content includes both recreatory and infor- 
mational material. There is also religious material 
and the books in general are Catholic in tone. All 
of the material is correctly graded as to vocabu- 
lary, the number of words presented per page, the 
repetition of words, and the interest of children. 
Primer to Third Reader, inclusive, now ready. 


Complete Accessory Material for Primer and 
First Reader is available. Each unit has a particu- 
lar use and while extremely valuable, is not es- 
sential. 

An_ attractive brochure describing the 
series or a sample set of the Accessory 
Material will gladly be sent upon request. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Address your correspondence to N. P. CALLAHAN 
Winston Building Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Composition and Grammar 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 
Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Conn. 


Based on the assumption that one must have something to say before 
he can say it, this Junior High School text gives sound drill in the 
mechanics of stimulating and organizing thoughts. The grammar 
material is practical, simply presented, and fully given. 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 


Boston 





Unification of 
Catechetical Teaching 


Christian Brothers’ 


SERIES OF 


CATECHISMS 


Revised in Accordance 
with the 


CODE OF 1918 


It is the Only Complete Uniform Course of Christian Doctrine 


by Grades from the Kindergarten to the Seminary, comprising: 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine No. 5— Manual of Christian 
for First Communicants. Doctrine for (Advanced classes 
PrICE.. 02.00 00rs0d¥e Cents net in Academies and for Colleges 

..4Y4 cents net and Seminaries)...... $1.60 net 


| No. 6—Exposition of Christian 
, and 6th 


Doctrine, 3 vols., with summary 
9 cents net 


and analysis. (Reference set 
th and 8th grades)... 


for the teachers and clergy, 
LeekbEeee es ose Mk 18 cents net 


being a complete course of re- 

No. 4 (High Schools and Acad- ligious instruction in English, 

DE savenssches 72 cents net 3 vols., 2100 pages). .$8.50 net 
No. 7—The Catechist’s Manual. Price, 90 cents net 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher 
1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Western and Southern Agents) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


2626 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 


“My Work Is So Much Easier’ 


“After-school hours free forrelaxation” 
“Pupils intensely interested” 
“Discipline easier” 

“Higher grades—F ewer failures” 

These are just a few of the reasons 
given by the 12,000 teachers who 
adopted, last year, “My Progress 
Books”—the inexpensive test and study 
books. 

For only 18 cents per copy, you can 
have these seatwork books for your 
class. Each book has 72 pages of 


IN ARITHMETIC seatwork material, ability tests, exer- 


{|e i_cises, and drills. The series now in- 
| ¢ at as 
1] LJ} fl cludes: 


Individual Workbook, ff MY PROGRESS BOOK IN 
iat | READING» 
a For Beginners (Grade 1) 
Book No. 1 (Grade 2) 
Book No. 2 (Grade 3) 
Book No. 3 (Grade 4) 

MY PROGRESS BOOK IN ENGLISH 
(A book for each grade from 4 to 8) 

MY PROGRESS BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
Book No. 1 (Grade 1); Book No. 2 (Grade 2); 
Book No. 3 (Grade 3) 

REQUEST COPIES FOR YOUR CLASS. 


Dept. C, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
BeE 600008 copies My Progress Book in for Grade... 
copies My Progress Book in for Grade... 
(Price—18c per copy, plus postage, in quantities of 4 or more; 
25c, single copy.) 


Name 
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Catholic Educational Books 


The stores of Benziger Brothers, publishers of Catholic 
books, now extend from coast to coast. In order to serve 
the Catholic schools of the country better, and to back up 
the nation-wide sale that their books have achieved, they 


READERS 
American Cardinal Readers 


McLaughlin-Curtis 


Now Ready: Pre-Primer (Ready to Read), 
Primer, Books I, II, III, IV, VII, VIII. Books 
V and VI are in preparation. Teachers’ Manu- 
als: First Year Reading, Pare I and Part II; 
Book VII, Book VIII. 


SPELLERS 


Modern Parochial Spellers 
Madden-Sister Stanislaus 


Two Book Series: Elementary Book, grades 2-4; 
Advanced Book, grades 5-8. Seven Book Series, 
grades 2-8, one book for each grade. 


HISTORIES 


America’s Founders and Leaders, America’s 
Story, Old World Foundations of the United 


1792 


New York, 36-38 Barclay St. 
Cincinnati, 429 Main St. 


States, The United States, by Kennedy and Sis- 
ter Joseph. Bible History, by Bishop Gilmour. 
Bible History, Polish. Bible Stories for Little 
Children. 


CATECHISMS 


Baltimore Catechism with word meanings, No. 
1 (small), No. 2 (large). Kinkead’s Cate- 
chisms, Nos. 00, Grade 1; 0, Grade II]; 1, 
Grade III1-V; 2, Grade VI-VII; 3, Grade VIII. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
IN RELIGION 


Our First Communion, English and Polish edi- 
tions, Mass for Children, Our Sacraments, by 


Kelly. Assignments and Directions, Sister M. 
Mildred. Religion Hour, Book I and Book II, 
Hannan. 


recently opened a fourth complete branch in San Francisco. 
A partial list of their educational books is presented below 
and further information or a complete catalogue will be 
gladly supplied on request. 


TEXT BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
A Course in Religion, Laux, Part I, Part II, 
Pare III, Part IV, Part V, Section One. Lab- 
oratory Notebook in Biology. Laboratory Note- 
book in Physics. 


TEXTBOOKS 

FOR COLLEGES 
Defense of the Catholic Church, Doyle, S.J. 
God and Creation, Chetwood, S.J. God the Re- 
deemer, Herzog, S.J. Handbook of Christian 
Religion, Wilmers. The Mind, Pyne, S.J. So- 
cial Problems and Agencies, Spaulding, S.J. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS 


Please write for complete list. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 





Above are sample pages 
taken from one of the 
Neilson Drawing Books 


1929 


Chicago, 205-207 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco, 49 Fourth St. 


Endorsed by Thousands of 
Catholic Schools 


Nielson Drawing Books 


Bureau of Education 
of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque 


The Neilson Art Books were adopted some three years ago for use in the 
elementary grades in the schools of this Archdiocese. They were selected 
by the committee as a most suitable presentation of the arts project, and as 
very adaptable to the needs, abilities and interests of the children in our 
schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
REV. J. M. WOLFE, 


Superintendent Diocesan Schools. 


We wish to state that the Neilson Drawing Books have been used in our 
schools the past two years, and they have been a source of delight and he.p 
to both teachers and pupils. : ; y : 

Every child looks forward to the drawing period with great interest. 

FRANCISCAN SISTERS, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 
PRICES: 
Landecane Painting «2.6... ccsicceses 75c postpaid 
Any Drawing Book and Handbook. ..65c postpaid 
All eight Drawing Books and 


MONI asides ccesres eaewsce $4.00 postpaid 
Drawing Books by the dozen 28c each 
Drawing Books by the hundred ........ 25c each 
Scenery Portfolio No. 1 and No. 2...... 25c each 
Special Day Portfolio. ........ccsescess 25c each 
Detign Pertielle: .c.....4 cisncccscereecuss 25c each 


Address, NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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NOW — from first grade to university 


The complete 
modern 


music course 


Authoritative —- tested in thousands 
of schools—ai your command with an 
effectiveness never before approached 


oo completion of the remarkable new 
edition of “Music Appreciation for 
Children’”* marks an epoch in Victor educa- 
tional work. This famous text has been revised 
from cover to cover. Today it is the ultimate 
product of pedagogical research and experi- 
ence. No effort has been spared to make it 
the most authoritative work in its field. 


Now the scope of Victor text booksisrounded 
out through the whole school life. Used in 
leading school systems throughout the coun- 
try, three out of these four have just been 
adopted by the State of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 


1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). 
The standard definite course for children in 
rural communities; 


2. “Music Appreciation for Children”*—com- 
prehensive graded lessons for first to sixth 
grade; 

3. “What We Hear in Music’—the great mu- 
sical source book for high schools; 

4. See and History of Music”— 
widely used in colleges, universities and 
conservatories. 


Orthophonic Victor Records cover the entire 
range of the literature of music. Continually 
the long special educational list grows. With 
the revolutionary new VICTOR combination 
RADIO-ELECTROLA, you command a me- 
dium of musical reproduction of power and re- 
alism far beyond all previous experience. 


Today the opportunity for musical education 
is unlimited. 
*Ready about the middle of September 





The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


-— 
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School Art Materials 

General School Supplies 

Kindergarten Helps 

Practical Drawing Books 

Practical Writing Course 


Wri Catalogue 





Practica [Drawing Company 
1316 S oMichigan Bivd. Chicago, Tih 





| Please Mention The Journal When Ordering. 





Designed by a Teacher For the Use of Teachers 


Master \eat\ 
Class Record Book 


is highly appreciated by teachers in a large number of 
cities and towns all over the United States. It is the 
Class Record Book Par Excellence. Send for copy 
for FREE EXAMINATION. 


Examination 








copies of any of 
the Masterleaf 
products are 
sent to any 
teacher 
on request. 
These copies 
may be 
returned at 
our expense. 
For further 
information 
ask for 
Circular “A.” 
OUR NEW MASTERLEAF LINE 


includes Address Books, Diaries, Scrap Books, Photo Books, 
Recipe Books, and a large number of others. Copies will be 
sent on absolute approval, or for examination. 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 


2419 N. Fifth St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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NOW READY'! 


Complete New Series of 
De La Salle Readers 


-- 1928 Edition -- 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


By the Brothers of the Christian Schools 


In preparing these books for the Schools, the Authors have combined 
long class room experience and the best of modern methods. 


From an educational viewpoint and in mechanical execution they are 


unsurpassed. 


New Series of De La Salle Spellers 
By the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
3 Book Series, 1928 Edition. 


La Salle Bureau, Publishers, 122 W. 77th St., New York City, New York. 
Woodward and Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
La Salle Bureau, Ellis and Franklin Sts., San Francisco, California. 





Announcing 


THE CHICAGO FRENCH SERIES 


Otto F. Bond, Editor 


§ Its purpose—to develop in beginning French students dur- 
ing one year’s instruction the practical ability to read French. 


Its method — inductive, designed to introduce grammatical 
§ g g 
principles and drills during the reading of graded French. 


§ Its foundation for success—thorough testing of the mate- 
rial in the State University of lowa High School, with revisions made in the 
light of classroom experience. 


BEGINNING FRENCH: 


Training for Reading. By 
Helen M. Eddy, State Uni- 
versity of lowa High School. 


Grammar, $1.50 
Workbook, $1.00 


Unit and progress tests in preparation. 
French to be comprehended, not 


French to be translated laboriously, 
and soon forgotten. 


SI NOUS LISIONS 


By Grace Cochran and Helen 
M. Eddy. $1.35. 

To be begun about the third week 
of class. Word-frequency based on 
new principles developed by Michael 


» PIBRRILLE 


By Grace Cochran and Helen 
M. Eddy. $1.35. 

Jules Claretie’s writings. Extends 
the vocabulary to 1700 words. 


LES DROLES AVEN- 
TURES DE RENARD 


By Luigi A. Passarelli, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, and 
André Pézard, Université de 


Lyon. $1.35. 


The beloved medieval fable in ex- 
cellent French for early reading. Ex- 
ercises dramatized. 


The University of Chicago Press 
5770 Ellis Avenue, - - - 


Chicago 
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She SINGER 
“STUDENT” 


MODEL 


A modern 
Electric Sewing Machine espect- 
ally designed for classroom use 


pay the schoolroom is the training ground 
ia only for successful business careers but for 
happy and efficient living. Educators know that 
most homes are now electrified. Also, that an 
electric machine can do three times the work 
done on a treadle machine in a given length of 
time and with less effort. That is why leading 
schools are equipping classrooms with the 
Singer “Student” —the modern electric sewing 
machine especially designed for classroom use. 


Why SINGER SEWING 
MACHINES are preferred 
by Schools and Colleges... 


1. Most homes are equipped with a Singer. The 
pupil should receive her sewing education on 
the same make of machine which she will later 
use at home. 


2. They are built to stand the abuse of “‘be- 
ginners’’. 


3. The Singer Company offers a free educational 
service to schools and colleges. 


4. Singer Service is universal and dependable. 
In every city in the world there is a Singer Shop 
equipped to effect satisfactory repairs and ad- 
justments promptly, to supply needles, oils, 
belts, and to maintain the machines in good 
running order. Such a service is not available from 
any other source. 


5. A periodical inspection and adjustment serv- 
ice is rendered to schools, and emergency repairs 
promptly made, all without charge. Special dis- 
counts On parts and supplies. 


6. Attractive discounts on all Singer models for 
school use. 
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Cabinet No. 402 


Shown open, has 
threedrawersatthe 
left and an open 
compartment for 
books and mate- 
rials at the right. 


Cabinet No. 401-Shownclosed, 
has two drawers at each side. 


Classroom Features of the “STUDENT” Model 


1. Singerlight— providing individual light, without glare or 
shadow, for each student. 


2. Adjustable Knee Control, making possible a comfortable po- 
sition for a child of any age. 


3. Safety Lock on cover, insuring mechanism against vandalism 
or accident. 


4. Cover, when opened, provides extra /ength for supporting 
large or bulky materials. 


5. When closed, it forms a flat-topped, smooth table, of conve- 
nient height, which may be used as a desk. 


6. Choice of Rotary or Oscillating Sewing Mechanisms; quiet, 
light running and free from vibration. 


7. Large capacity round bobbin, located horizontally under the 
slide, within plain sight and easy reach. 

8. Automatic Bobbin Ejector—a touch of the finger raises the 
bobbin to a position where it may be instantly removed. 


9. Upper and Lower tensions easily regulated, making possible a 
beautiful and elastic lock stitch on lightest or heaviest textures. 


10. Choice of built-in or attached motor, each entirely safe, fully 
enclosed and dust-proof, with simplified wiring and three pin 
terminal approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


11. Special legs of any desired height, bringing the sewing sur- 
face to proper level for pupils of any size. 


Singer Sewing Machines Are Used Almost 
Exclusively in Schools Throughout the World 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT - 


SINGER BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





Copyright U. S. A. 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. Ali Rights Reserved for Al) Countries. 
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WATERTOWN... 


these remarkable units give 


GENERAL SCIENCE 





ior High School in Watertown, Massachusetts, 
is using the Lunt and Haley Units as a foun- 
dation of his excellent course in General Science. 


M: FRANCIS X. MOONEY, of the West Jun- 


He selected for his equipment: 
Unit 3—Breathing and Ventilation 
Unit 7—Heat—Expansion and Conduction 
Unit 12—Temperature, Air Pressure, and Humidity 
Unit 14—Food, Diet, and Digestion 
Unit 19—Constellation and Star Study 
Unit 2i—Magnets and Magnetism 
These six serve as a basis for later courses in Chemis- 
try, Physics, Hygiene, Astronomy, and Electricity. 


Each Unit develops its topic by means of a series of 
experiments listed in the teacher’s manual. All re- 
quired material, even to the simplest apparatus and 
supplies, is furnished in a convenient and attractive 
carrying case or cabinet. Generous quantities provide 
for years of use without replacements of any kind. 
These Units can be used with equally fine results in 
the most completely equipped laboratory or in an ordi- 
nary classroom having no special laboratory facilities. 


Mr. Mooney has selected his Units to meet his own 
particular conditions. Let us recommend a selection 
of Units to meet your conditions. There is no obliga- 
tion—just ask for full details on the Lunt and Haley 
plan or use the convenient coupon. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 AMHERST STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send us without obligation full details on the Lunt & Haley Units LJ 
Our present science courses are: Physics |_| Chemistry] Biology L) General Science Q 
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What Is It to Be a Child? 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


‘ ) y HAT is it to be a child?” asks Francis Thomp- 
son, who shall be found, in his own language, 
not among the “bearded counselors of God,” 

but in “the nurseries of heaven.’ 

The answer to that question determines the attitude 
and the outlook of the teacher, social worker, recre- 
ation leader, and every juvenile worker. How you think 
of the child is of more importance in your teaching, 
and of more significance to the child, than all your 
information on the subjects included in the curriculum, 
all your knowledge of, and skill in educational pro- 
cedures. The heart of the educational problem is the 
conception of the child. This controls the whole edu- 
cational organization, for it is about the child that, 
in the language of a modern educational writer, the 
educational machinery revolves. The child is the cen- 
ter of gravity in the educational system. Hence the 
appropriateness in beginning with this subject. And 
we do so because we wish to indicate the humanistic 
spirit that will motivate this journal in its editorial 
policy and we trust in its contributions. 

Francis Thompson’s answer to the question with 
which we began is an admirable starting point, and it 
cannot help but raise the level on which one works 
and the height of one’s achievement. 

“What is it to be a child?” 

“Tt is to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism; it is to believe in love and loveliness, to 
believe in belief; it is to be so little that the elves 
can reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn 
pumpkins into coaches and mice into horses, lowness 
into loftiness, and nothing into everything, for each 
child has his fairy godmother in its own soul; it is 
to live in a nutshell and to count yourself the king 
of infinite space; it is 
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To see a world in a-grain of sand, 

And heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour; 
it is to know not as yet that you are under sentence 
of life, nor petition that it be commuted into death.” 
And one cannot help feeling, after reading Thompson’s 
account of Shelley’s childhood, the tragedy of childish 
lives resulting from our unwitting adult conception of 
childhood. 

Take a case that appeared in the newspapers this 
very year of an artist whose lack of confidence, sense 
of unreality, and inhibitions are due to a thoughtless 
remark. 

“At the age of four he came to his mother and said: 
‘If you let me have five cents, I will make you some- 
thing beautiful.’ With the nickel in his hand he rushed 
down the block to the stationery store. There he pushed 
the coin across the counter and received in return a 
pack of bright colored papers. Eagerly he ran home 
with them and set to work. 

“He cut his papers out in different shapes, and 
fitted them neatly together, and mounted them in a 
design which had been burning in his mind ever since 
he had first seen the papers on display in the shop 
window. He worked intently for an hour. Then with 
the finished work in his hand he walked proudly to 
where his mother sat with her mending basket. 

“ “Took, mother, look! See what I have made for 
you.’ His mother lifted her eyes from her work, a little 
annoyed at the interruption. 

“ ‘Qh,’ she said in a quiet, chill voice. ‘7s that all? 
I thought you were going to make me something 
beautiful.’ 

“After thirty years Edwin remembered the incident 
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with pain. How much it colored his creative impulses 
through life it is impossible to tell. We may be sure 
that it takes only a few such experiences, each one re- 
énforcing the other, to affect a child’s whole attitude 
toward the particular phase of his interests which is 
involved.” 

And thirty years afterward this incident burned 
into his life— leaves a mangled soul. 

The classroom no less is the scene of such tragedies. 
Take first this case report: The teacher’s explanation 
of how the arithmetic problem should be solved has 
just been made. One boy raises his hand and says: 
“Teacher, I did that this other way and I got just 
the same answer.” The teacher replied, “Now you 
think you are smart, don’t you? You go back to your 
seat and do it the way I told you to.” 

This kind of incident is ordinary enough in our 
teacher-centered instead of child-centered schools, but 
take a more tragic illustration: The teacher has asked 
her class of 6-year-olds for stories. A shy child was 
called on for his story. Hesitatingly he arose. He stared 
through the window at the snow on trees and roofs, 
then suddenly, fervently, and reverently he said : “God, 
I wish the windows were open and it were spring.” 
Shocked, the teacher sent him out of the classroom. 
“To think,” she told the others, “that a boy in the 
second grade doesn’t know any better than to use such 
words.” In the dressing room the child sobbed. 

Who shall say what injury was done that day? 
What would you do to this youngster who still heard 
the world-wandering feet of Spring in his cooped-up 
and spiritually desolate classroom? What? 

The child’s reactions to such experiences which to 
the teacher at the moment are routine, or the merest 
incident are lifelong in their soul-stultifying effects. 
The result is summarized in Francis Thompson’s 
phrase: “the encysted child.” “So beset” by teacher, 
by parent, or by social worker, “the child fled into the 
tower of his own soul and raised the drawbridge. He 
threw out a reserve, encysted in which he grew to 
maturity unaffected by the intercourses that modify 
the maturity of others into the thing we call a man.” 
Thus arises arrested development, abnormal re- 
pressions, complexes, neuroses, and the whole range of 
mental ills which affect our modern life. 

Can you imagine the teacher of whom a student 
years after wrote that she was one “in whose heart 
sympathy lay at unmeasured distances as deep and 
fathomless as interstellar spaces.” Could the cosmic 
imagination go any further in describing that terrible 
condition. 

One who has the high privilege of knowing children 
and having their confidence, notes how deeply scarred 
are the souls of youngsters by the injustices of teach- 
ers, and how they resent it. If there is one persistent 
motif in hundreds of comments by children on their 
teachers, which I have just read, it is this resentment 
at injustice, and a generous appreciation of justice— 
simple justice. Take the incisive comment of a thirteen- 
year-old child in the eighth grade who states the 
bold fact: “She never showed partiality to any one of 
her pupils and instead of hitting a child when he did 
wrong, she would show him his mistake. If all school- 
rooms were like this, more children would be coming 
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to school instead of running away and also, school 
would be easier on the teacher.” 

So sensitive is childhood, so eager and so frail. 
Adults, teachers, and parents destroy with their 
devastating thoughtlessness, injustice, and ignorance, 
the soul of children. The responsibility of the teacher 
is in a genuine sense an awful responsibility. Freighted 
with human destiny is every word of teachers to some 
trusting childlike soul. How a word encourages and 
raises to the heights. How another word sends a young 
soul to the very depths of hell—and we stand by 
ignorantly. What a tragedy! Well may the prayer of 
Christ go up: “Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do.” And perhaps understanding may 
replace misunderstanding if we read in this connection 
those terrible words of the gentle Christ : “He that shall 
scandalize one of these little ones that believe in Me, 
it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck and that he should be drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” (Matt. xviii. 6.) 

The greatest thing in education is the spirit of the 
love of the Master : “Suffer little children to come unto 
Me and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And embracing them, and laying His hands 
upon them He blessed them.” The child is expected to 
respond to the highest; faith is to mark the teacher’s 
attitude — and love. The child is an immortal soul, 
freighted with an eternal destiny, not putty, not a 
thing, not a means. It is a person of the finest sensitive- 
ness and sensibilities, ready to rise to the heights ‘of 
glorious possibilities” of the human nature which it 
shares, if the teacher will but lead, or better, show 
the way. 

The true meaning of Jill is what she means to Jack. 
The true meaning of the pupil is what she means to the 
teacher of understanding heart. Love is the interpreter. 
Love is insight. Man approaches to God in this spirit, 
for God is Love. It is love that will see in children not 
only the poetic “intimations of immortality,” but the 
“trailing clouds of glory from God who is our home.” 

And so it shall be with the teacher who possesses 
this, the true spirit of Catholic education, and every- 
thing that is truly education, not word mongering, or 
piling up information, or even a reconstruction of 
experience which is not a regeneration of the spirit. 
This relationship of love and insight, or rather the in- 
sight of love shall bring in its course the beneficient 
healing affects which came to Silas Marner in his love 
for Eppie. 

Let George Eliot frame our final thought. “In old 
days there were angels who came and took men by 
the hand and led them away from the city of destruc- 
tion. We see no white-winged angels now. But yet men 
are led away from threatening destruction: a hand is 
put into theirs which leads them forth gently towards 
a calm and bright land, so that they look no more 
backward; and the hand may be a little child’s.” 

And this shall be the durable satisfaction for teach- 
ing. A little child shall lead them to the places which 
were prepared from the foundation of the world, and 
perhaps like the artist, Fra Lippo Lippi, the teacher 
doing her work day by day wondering about its signi- 
ficance and worth, will “find the soul you have missed, 
within yourself when you return Him, thanks,” 



































The Problem of Transfer 


ot Trainin? Sister Mary Inez 


mal-discipline controversy, has received much at- 

tention from educators during the past 25 or 30 
years. At one extreme, we find those who believe in 
complete transfer, at the other extreme, those who be- 
lieve in little or no transfer. The former “maintain that 
the chief, if not the sole, value of the educative process 
consists in the formal development of the mind’s 
power, in producing a fund of mental force or strength, 
and in establishing certain ‘generalized habits.’ Content 
or intrinsic values are either disregarded altogther, or 
are given a secondary position. It makes little 
difference what is studied as long as it is studied right. 
The benefit received comes from the process of ac- 
quisition rather than from the content acquired.”' 
The latter, going to the other extreme, practically 
deny all general powers of the mind, and “recognize 
only particular connections between particular hap- 
penings in the sense organs, and other particular 
events in the muscles.’”* They maintain that all train- 
ing is specific. 


[ina problem of the transfer of training, or the for- 


Avoiding Extremes 


The truth, apparently, is found in the golden mean. 
There seldom, perhaps never, results a 100-per-cent 
transfer of training in any educational process. But, 
on the other hand, no educational effort is completely 
lost. The very fact that we provide for education shows 


‘that we have faith, or at least hope, that it will “carry 


over” and help solve effectively the unexpected and 
unprepared—for problems which most people must 
meet—that it will prepare the child to react favorably 
to new and complex situations arising in his environ- 
ment. No amount of specific training can possibly pre- 
pare for every type of reaction necessary in our present 
complex civilization. 

Experiments undertaken 20 or more years ago, which 
at first were interpreted to mean that there was so 
little transfer that it was negligible, were “in the main 
severely technical and under conditions only remotely 
analogous to those of the schoolroom. Thorndike’s and 
Woodworth’s earlier work and even the pioneer tests 
for spread-of-memory effects of Ebbingham and of 
James, the tests devised by Scripture and Davis, and 
the learning curves of Bryan and Harter, Swift, Book, 
Ruger, and others, where transfer is in question—all 
seem to have dealt with more or less mechanical and 
literal acquisition of skill. When little or no transfer of 
skill acquired in the specific training resulted, we have 
tests under conditions which are neither natural nor 
desirable in school work.’* These have given way to 


‘Ruedinger, Wm. C., The Principles of Education, p. 91, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1910. 

2Tbid., p. 94. 

3Johnston & Others, High School Education, pp. 42—43, Scribner’s, 1912. 
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more significant experiments which prove that there is 
transfer depending upon certain elements in the train- 
ing. To make reasonably sure of transfer, we must 
provide for it in our teaching, for there will be no 
transfer unless there is identity of some kind between 
the new situation and the content of the mind— 
identity of content, identity of method of procedure, 
or identity in aims or ideals. 


Scientific Experiments 


The experimenters in educational psychology have 
done a service to education by placing the problem of 
the transfer of training upon a more scientific basis 
than personal opinions and prejudices. They have 
shown the need of examining the content of curricu- 
lums with reference to the intrinsic value of the sub- 
jects as well as to their disciplinary effects; they have 
emphasized the importance of correct methods of 
procedure in every subject; and they have made 
evident that the aims of educational effort must be 
made definite to assure the transference of attitudes 
and ideals in everyday adjustments. 

Since experimental evidence points toward a high 
percentage of transfer of training in content, when it 
is really learned what a pupil studies, 7s important. Not 
everything of value, however, can be incorporated into 
a curriculum. Subject matter, then, must be retained 
or rejected on the basis of relative value. Educators 
are not agreed as to “what knowledge is most worth.” 
Their philosophy of life and of education influences 
their choice. They are agreed, however, on the necessity 
of correct procedure in order that the subject matter 
chosen may operate in transferring desirable habits, 
skills, and ideals. I shall quote from two different 
sources, the first presenting a secular point of view in 
education, the second, a religious. 

Chapman & Counts suggest the following four 
principles to be applied in the selection of studies or 
other school activities : 

1. “The activity must be one not provided by the 

out-of-school training. 

2. The activity must be within the capacity of the 
individual. 

3. The activity must, as far as is consistent with 
criterion, be of interest to the individual. 

4. The activity must, with the maximum economy of 
time, leave behind it, in the form of habits, skills, 
knowledges, procedures, and ideals, powers which 
will, with a high degree of probability, be em- 
ployed by the indivdual in the important activ- 
ities of his life.”* 

The authors realize how complex are the psycho- 


‘Chapman & Counts, Principles of Education, p. 371, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924. 
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logical problems involved in curriculum making, but 
they do not offer a definite solution. 


Religion in the Curriculum 


Dr. Shields maintains that the great central truths 
of religion should be made the core of the curriculum 
—the nucleus of the child’s developing mind and heart. 
With religion should be correlated “the child’s social 
inheritance which it is customary to speak of as at 
least fivefold. These inheritances are: (1) Science: The 
child must learn to adjust himself to the physical 
world in which he lives; (2) Letters: The child must 
learn through the oral and written speech of men the 
results of the experience of the race under the divine 
precepts which were given to guide man’s steps 
through the darkness; (3) Institutions: All the higher 
aims of life are attainable only through human institu- 
tions, such as home, church, school, state, etc., and the 
child must learn to adjust himself to these institutions; 
(4) Aesthetics: If the child is to rise above the level 
of the brute, above the dominance of physical appetite, 
his soul must be taught to respond to beauty in all its 
forms; (5) Religion: If he is to attain his high destiny 
as a child of God, he must learn to know God, to love 
Him and to serve Him.’ Dr. Shields has embodied 
his ideas in a curriculum which he formulated for 
Catholic schools—completed for the first and second 
grades only. He, being unable to complete his purpose 
before his death, has passed the work on to be finished 
by other Catholic educators fired with similar ideals. 


Importance of Correct Procedure 


Not only the author quoted, but all true teachers, 
are in agreement with criterion (4), quoted before from 
Chapman & Counts. Dr. Shields was so thoroughly 
imbued with the necessity of correct methods of 
procedure in developing habits, skills, and ideals and 
in making them functional that he worked out in detail 
the procedure to be followed in introducing the child 
to his fivefold spiritual inheritance in the first and 
second grades. He would have the teacher make 
definite use of the child’s instinctive tendencies— 
especially those of looking to his parents for love, 
nourishment, protection, remedy, and imitative models, 
which at this period of the child’s life are usually 
entirely selfish —and by a process of transformation, 
build upon them a strong Christian character. In his 
scheme content, method and ideals are bound together 
in so close a unity that assimilation connoting transfer 
of training seems inevitable. 

Whether or not we use the same content as Dr. 
Shields or follow his line of procedure, we must neces- 
sarily use the content of the curriculum we are follow- 
ing to train the pupil to correct habits and skill in 
methods of doing things and to develop attitudes and 
ideals which we wish him to employ in the important 
activities of life. These cannot be fostered apart from 
content. Our pupils are fortunate, indeed, if we succeed 
in correlating them with content as skillfully as did 
Dr. Shields. 

In the teaching of some subjects, the chief aim is the 
transference of knowledge, attitudes, and ideals; in 
other subjects, the transference is rather in the line 


°y, E. Shields, Primary Methods, pp. 105-106, Catholic Ed. Press, 1912. 
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of sound intellectual habits. The latter have a very 
special disciplinary function to perform. “In the lan- 
guages, in mathematics, and in the exact sciences, if 
loose thinking takes place, the erring student is at 
once brought to book. If, in German, a wrong case is 
used, if in physics, a wrong method is employed, there 
is scarcely need to bring home to the student the con- 
sciousness of his failure to grasp the fundamental 
principles; his failure is writ large. To produce the 
same inner conviction of error in the descriptive sub- 
jects such as English, civics, and sociology is quite 
impossible. In other words, loose thinking can be 
punished in certain subjects in a much more effective 
way than in others.”® Any subject that inevitably 
brings to the notice of a pupil the value of exact proce- 
dure and of correct thinking is of very great im- 
portance pedagogically and should not be rejected from 
the curriculum simply because some pupils lack the 
capacity or the interest to make the effort its mastery 
requires. 

Specific content elements which are used time and 
again, such as vocabulary, spelling, arithmetic facts, 
facts in history, geography, and civics, can be measured 
quite accurately with reference to their transfer. This 
is not the case, however, in the realm of procedure 
under which may be included general mental habits 
and ideals. How far old methods of response will 
function in sizing up a new situation and in getting 
at its significant relationships is dependent upon the 
knowledge, the specific interest, the ideals, and the 
intelligence of the individual. While we must rec- 
ognize and provide for content values, we must keep 
as an ever-present conscious aim the wider transfer of 
procedure values which, though the transfer may be 
slight, is very significant in the life of each individual 
because of manifold applications. We must teach free 
method of procedure and ideals of conduct from partic- 
ular subjects and particular situations by making the 
child conscious of them and by giving him opportuni- 
ties to apply them to different subjects and to different 
situations. Practice serves to free the idea from a 
particular setting and to make it clearer, while this in 
turn, reacts on practice, making it more profitable. 
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The Problem Method in 
Teaching, Geography’ sy. M. Laurecea 


a discussion upon a new method, for the writer 

does not presume to claim pioneer work in this 
field. The progressive modern teacher in our elemen- 
tary and junior high schools has long ago acquainted 
herself with the new tendencies in present-day educa- 
tion. She has been greatly helped by the excellent 
books and treatises on the problem method, adapted 
not only to geography but also to the other branches 
of the curriculum. Unfortunately, the treatment of 
this method, if too exhaustive, is apt to create 
a prejudice in the minds of the less experienced 
teachers —a prejudice which is very difficult to 
break down. For, the problem method, isolated 
from the traditional methods of teaching, and repre- 
sented as a radical novelty, is open to just criticism. 
Taken, however, in its true light, as a sincere and 
frank discussion of a problem which arises, naturally 
and spontaneously, in the study of some phase of a 
school subject, this method has stood the test of time. 
Every efficient teacher uses it daily, with great suc- 
cess, though she may not be aware of the fact. Pro- 
blems constantly force themselves into the focus of 
attention and demand solution. The facility and skill 
with which the teacher leads the pupils, through a 
process of reasoning to a logical solution of the ques- 
tion, determines the success and value of this method 
in classroom procedure. 


|: is not the purpose of the present paper to offer 


Awakens Interest 


The problem method, applied to the teaching of 
geography, tends to awaken a real and vital interest 
in the subject, which for years has been taught as 
so many unrelated facts committed to memory. The 
spirit of modern education has revolutionized the 
conception of the relative values of memory and of 
reasoning. Though it does not ignore the importance 
of the memorization of certain essential geographical 
facts and principles, it lays a greater stress upon the 
ability of the pupil to perceive definite relations be- 
tween the causes and effects of a given situation. To- 
day, geography provides the child with desirable 
experiences; it reveals the influence of geographic 
environment upon human affairs. The pupil is thus 
enabled to evaluate correctly the dependence of man 
upon his surroundings. Closely connected ideas bear- 
ing on local, regional, physical, and political geography 
are associated and formed into a unified whole. Rela- 
tions are pointed out to the pupil, who is encouraged 
and stimulated to thinking in terms of “the why” and 
“the wherefore,’ and the power to distinguish between 
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essentials and details is developed in him. Constructive 
reasoning on the part of the pupil being the aim of the 
modern teacher, the problem method lends itself most 
readily to the accomplishment of this end. 


What is Problem Solving? 


That we may discriminate clearly between problem 
solving and other natural attacks in teaching, it is 
necessary that we define what we mean by problem 
solving. Solving a problem is a purposeful act leading 
to the removal of a perplexity, doubt, or difficulty 
through the process of reasoning. The problem differs 
from the project, with which it is commonly confused, 
in the manner of the learner’s response; the project 
involves construction, creation, or both, by means of 
concrete material, while the problem is fundamentally 
a mental activity. Every project is essentially a prob- 
lem, but, every problem is not essentially a project. 
Very frequently in solving a problem various projects 
are employed in order to promote its solution and up- 
hold the interest in the question under discussion. 
Likewise, incidental correlation with other subjects is 
very profitably effected. 

A simple example of the problem procedure may be 
seen in the wise admonition given to a group of boys 
who have been found, for the first time, guilty of 
truancy. The teacher took the culprits aside and by 
skillful questions secured the details of the misdeed, 
from which she arrived at the conclusion that two of 
the boys of the group were leaders, and consequently 
were responsible for the truancy. She then dismissed 
all but the leaders. Under her guidance, they discussed 
what was wrong with their action, its effect upon them- 
selves, upon other children, and upon the school. 
Finally, they arrived at a decision not only concerning 
the evils of truancy, but also of what their future 
conduct in similar situations should be. The wise guid- 
ance of the boys’ reasoning brought about by the clever 
questions of the teacher resulted in the formation of 
this problem in the boys’ minds: “Why is truancy a 
grave evil?” Surely, this question arose as a real diffi- 
culty which must be faced squarely in order to be 
solved. The culprits were then shown that their con- 
duct affected not only themselves but also a larger 
group, the school as a whole. They then determined, 
through an analysis of the causes which led them to 
break the school regulation, why it was wrong for the 
boys to play truant. Finally, they reached a decision 
concerning the truancy of which they were guilty and 
how they would act in the future under like circum- 
stances. Therefore, in the illustration of truancy, the 
common weakness of the adolescent boy, we have met 
a problem and have become acquainted with the 
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process for solving it. An intensive study of this 
problem discloses the principles by which we. are 
guided in the solution of any problem. 

The boys had indulged in truancy, which is con- 
sidered a breach of schoolroom discipline. The ques- 
tion: “Why do schools condemn truancy?” arose. The 
answer to it was that it was wrong to absent oneself 
from school without a just reason. Then the question, 
“Why is truancy wrong?” was brought up. Thus, the 
problem was clearly defined. Clear definition of the 
problem, is, therefore, the first principle which guides 
the solution of the problem. When the problem was 
well understood by all concerned in its solution, the 
teacher proceeded to obtain from the boys’ statements 
of how it works harm to them by depriving them of 
the knowledge they could have gained had they been 
present at all instructions; of how it lowers them in 
the opinion of their teacher; stirs up unnecessary un- 
pleasantness ; acts as a bad influence on other children ; 
and, in their particular case, was the cause of wrong 
conduct on the part of their companions. Many more 
reasons might have been enumerated, but these will 
suffice for our purposes. From the above, we can 
formulate our second principle in problem solving; 
namely, discover and collect all the information which 
will be of use in arriving at a definite appreciation of 
the issues involved in the problem at hand. Having 
elicited a confession that its attending circumstances 
make truancy evil, the teacher led the boys to the 
evaluation of the essential reasons against truancy and 
worked up with them reasons for regularity in attend- 
ance by bringing out the advantages of observing the 
school law regarding regular attendance. Thus the 
third principle of problem solving, evaluation and 
analysis of the available data for its solution, is 
brought forth. By comparison and contrast of the 
advantages and disadvantages of both situations, the 
boys were ready to reach a conclusion; namely, that 
truancy is an evil, and therefore, school authorities are 
right in passing regulations forbidding it; thus the 
fourth principle in problem solving, that the evaluation 
and analysis of all the data leads to a conclusion, is 
formulated. Finally, the boys were led to verify their 
conclusion, when, on being readmitted into the class- 
room, they found that they had missed a very interest- 
ing and instructive dramatization of a story which the 
class had been reading for the past two weeks. 

Summarizing the principles, we find that the problem 
is solved, when the worker has: 

1. A clear understanding of it. 

2. Recalls and gathers previous experiences which 

help in its solution. 

3. Acquires through research and reasoning, new in- 
formation essential to the determining of the best 
reactions to it. 

4. Critically evaluates and so uses this acquired in- 

formation as to best serve his needs. 

5. Arrive at a conclusion. 
6. Checks it against the problem to test the correct- 
ness of the response to be made. 


A Problem in Geography 


We will now apply these principles to a problem in 
geography. A class in studying the industries of the 
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New England states discusses the paper industry. It 
is found that in this section of the country paper is 
manufactured from wood pulp. The problem has arisen 
spontaneously, suggested by the topic under discus- 
sion. The class proceeds to its solution by: 

1. Clearly defining the problem as follows: What 
are the sources of paper in the United States? The 
meaning of the problem is thus made clear to all the 
pupils, and they set to work with a zest to solve it, by: 

2. Gathering all of their past knowledge on the 
problem in hand. By reference to the paper industry 
in New England, just studied, they find that paper is 
made from wood pulp, which is obtained from the 
large forests of spruce found in Maine. They also 
review in their geography texts and reference works 
any topics bearing on wood pulp that had been studied 
previously. The class then proceeds to acquire addi- 
tional information from reference works and encyclo- 
pedias. However, since educational pamphlets on the 
paper industry are available, a project introduced in 
this connection would be effective. The pupils might 
write to their state department of education and to 
the Department of the Interior in Washington, D. C., 
for pamphlets and any other material dealing with the 
paper industry. They could also locate some of the 
leading paper factories of the country, and write for 
samples of paper made from different kinds of mate- 
rial. Correlation with English would be very desirable 
and profitable if it were introduced in this connection 
by having the children write these letters during their 
English period as a part of their work in letter writing. 

4. When the required literature is obtained, the 
pupils analyze and evaluate the data, discard the use- 
less and retain the really essential matter, and finally 
determine the relative value of the various material. 
Here the teacher should guard against undue influence 
on her part. She should guide the pupils in the selec- 
tion of the material, but she should not do the work 
for them, since in doing so, she would defeat the very 
purpose for which she is using the problem method; 
namely, constructive thinking on the part of the pupils. 
As soon as the pupils have evaluated and analyzed 
their matter, they are ready to arrive at the con- 
clusion; namely, that the better grades of paper are 
manufactured from cotton and linen rags. They note 
that there are other vegetable fibers, such as: jute, 
straw, esparto, cornstalk, flax, and hemp, from which 
paper can be made. They learn that the great bulk of 
paper used for newspapers, books, and wrapping pur- 
poses is made from wood. They verify their conclusion 
by referring to the problem: What are the sources of 
paper in the United States? and are convinced that 
their problem is solved. 


What Are Good Problems? 


In conclusion, a few words might be added as to 
what are good problems for children to solve and how 
problems arise. Any question that arises as the result 
of some real need for further information on a given 
topic is a good problem. The greater and more vital 
the need appears to be, the better the problem. 
Problems arise in every subject of the curriculum. The 
problem may be introduced by some member of the 
class in whose mind it arises as a result of some 
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discussion or study. But the teacher cannot depend 
entirely upon the spontaneous springing up of prob- 
lems. Pupils might raise a problem which would direct 
the efforts of the class into foreign channels, and thus 
hinder the logical development of the subject matter 
prescribed for their particular grade. The resourceful 
teacher accepts problems raised by the children, but 
only problems which tend to widen their knowledge 
in the topics suited to their immediate grade needs are 
worked out by the class. The problem treated above 
did form an important part of their study of the paper 
industry, a topic which is best developed in the study 
of the New England states, since they lead in the 
paper manufacturing industry in the country. In some 
cases, the teacher tactfully leads the children to raise 
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the problem, while in others she cleverly guides them 
into accepting as their own, problems which she has 
raised—problems which will best meet certain needs 
of her class. She will thus avert the common objection 
to the problem method; namely, that it takes the 
class out of the field of its curriculum requirements 
and leaves it unprepared for the final examinations. 

This treatise by no means claims to be a com- 
prehensive study of the problem method. It does not 
exhaust the wealth of material written upon the sub- 
ject. Those wishing to read further on the method will 
find Smith’s “Teaching of Geography by Problems,” 
Doubleday, Page & Company, and Branom’s “A 
Teacher’s Geography,” Macmillan Company, valuable 
aids. 


Art Illustrations for Religious 


Instruction Brother Cornelius 


HAT a wealth and range of illustrations is 

\ V/ available on this subject so inspiring and en- 

couraging! a fact that alone attests that the 
veneration and invocation of the saints was popular 
in all Christian times. The saints in their humility 
have ever looked back to their saintly forerunners for 
inspiration; and in the study of church history we 
naturally find the saints appearing in chronological 
order. We will adopt this order here. 

The devotion to St. Michael is and has always been 
popular. This is evident from the great number in 
all times who have received his name in baptism; yet 
only two celebrated paintings representing him come 
to mind—one by Raphael (P. 343X)', the other by 
Guido Reni (U.R. C 397). St. Raphael, the archangel, 
and the saints of the Old Law we have noted in the 
article on the Patriarchs, etc.; and St. Gabriel has 
occurred in the various Annunciations. 

St. Joseph we have seen variously and beautifully 
represented in illustrations already mentioned in the 
article on the Life of the Most Blessed Virgin and in 
that of the Hidden Life of Our Divine Lord; viz., the 
Espousals of Mary and Joseph, No Room in the Inn, 
Holy Night, the Magi, the Circumcision, the Presenta- 
tion of Jesus, the Flight into Egypt, the Rest in the 
Flight, and the Stay in Egypt, the Finding in the 
Temple, Nazareth, and in the Holy Family pictures. 
More specifically and with a Murillo illustration 
(Mag.) and a particular application in the accompany- 
ing text, on the March 1929 cover of this magazine, 
Guido Reni, Feuerstein, and other artists (among them 
Porta Nova in a plaque and in a statue in New Saint 
~ 1Abbreviations: Ack: Ackermann Art Post Cards, 5c: F. A. Ackermann, 
Munich, N.W. 13, Barenstrasse 42. Br: Brown’s Famous Pictures, 54 by 8 in., 
14 cents each; G. P. Brown & Company, Beverley, Mass. It: Art Post Cards, 
5 cents each; House of Italian Art, 1378 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Mag: Magnificat Prints, 7 by 10 in., 5 cents each; The Magnificat Press, 
Manchester, N. H. P: Perry Pictures, 54 by 8 in., 2 cents each; The Perry 


Pictures Company, Maiden, Mass. U.P.: ‘University Prints, 54 by 8 in., 
14 cents each; The University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


Mary’s College, California) have represented St. 
Joseph in a truly devout and artistic manner and we 
regret not to be able to point to reproductions of these 
works. There is, however, among the classic statues 
on the facade of the cathedral of Rheims a naive St. 
Joseph available in illustrations (U.P. K 79 and K 83). 

St. John the Baptist has ever been one of the most 
popular saints both in art and as a baptismal patron. 
Luini has represented charmingly the baby St. John 
caressing the Lamb and grasping His ear (I 64) ; Dona- 
tello has given us a very beautiful boy St. John (U.P. 
B 443); and Murillo, the famous Children of the Shell 
(U.P. E 240) and the boy St. John with the Lamb. 
(P 685). Del Sarto has given us the Baptist as a sturdy 
youth (1 42); head of same (P 360).The saint in the 
desert is represented by Memling (U.P. D 38), by 
Ribera (U.P. E 209) ; also and very naturally by Bene- 
detto da Majano (U.P. B 484); again in a statue by 
Donatello (U.P. 433) and in a bust by him (Br. 918): 
but with greatest energy and power by Donatello (U.P. 
B 431) and Rodin (U.P. ME 16). By Ghiberti we have 
a striking basrelief of St. John being sent to prison 
(U.P. B427) and by Andrea Pisano, the Feast of 
Herod and the Beheading of the Baptist (U.P. B 395). 
The Feast we have also by Metsys (U.P. D 62) and 
the incident of the bringing in of the cut-off head of 
the saint to the guests at the banquet—a masterpiece 
comparable to the banquet scene in Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth—is by Donatello (U.P. B 436). 

The story of SS. Joachim and Anne has been rendered 
by Giotto (U.P. B57), by Quentin Metsys (U.P. 
D 58,59,60) but better than by these by Diirer (Ack 
2478,2479,2480); St. Anne with Mary and Jesus, by 
da Vinci (U.P. C 16); and a detail of same, (I 600). 

St. Peter is represented with St. John by Diirer (Ack 
3138) and with St. Paul, by Guido Reni (U.P. C 394 
and I 34). St. Paul alone, by Pinctute (Mag) and in 
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a detail from Raphael's 
St. Cecilia (P 343N). St. 
John, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist, is, as just said, by 
Direr (Ack 3138) ; sym- 
bolizing Patmos, by Cor- 
reggio (U.P. C 225); and 
suffering martyrdom, by 
Metsys (U.P. D 62); 
there is also a noble pic- 
ture of him by Pinctute 
(Mag.). St. Bartholo- 
mew being flayed alive, 
is a marvellous picture 
by Ribera (U.P. E 207). 
In two places on the fa- 
cade of the Amien ca- 
thedral the Apostles are 
beautifully sculptured 
(U.P. K.69 and K 72); 
but it is above all in 
Leonardo’s Last Supper 
that an excellent char- 
acter study of each of 
the twelve Apostles may 
be seen (See article VI 
of this series). St. Mark, 
by Fra Bartolomew, is a 
powerful and impressive 
picture (U.P. C75) and 
the Miracle of St. Mark, 
painted by Tintoretto, is 
itself almost a miracle 
(U.P. C 323). 

The story of St. Mary 
Magdalen is a very good 
subject for religious in- 
struction and helpful il- 
lustrations to it are those 
after Metsys (U.P. D 64), Fra Bartolommeo (U.P. C 
74), Veti (U.P. Ci42), Giampietrino (U.P. C 35), Ba- 
toni (Ack 3004), Carlo Dolci (It 45 and Ack 3003), 
and Murillo (P 672). St. Martha, the Magdalen’s sis- 
ter, is imaged in a fine statue on La Madeleine in 
Troyes (U.P. K 118). St. Veronica we have by Mem- 
ling (U.P. D38) and by Meister Wilhelm of Koln 
(Ack 2911); and St. Longinus by Bernimi (U.P. B 
492). 

St. Lawrence before the Prefect by Fra Angelica 
(U.P. B 126) is in the Vatican; there is also a fine 
expressive terra cotta of the saint, by Donatello (U.P. 
B 446). St. Stephen preaching, and disputing with the 
doctors is also by Fra Angelico (U.P. B127); a 
dramatic presentation of the stoning, by Millais (cover 
of Extension Magazine, November, 1913) ; and we have 
a fine statue of the saint by Ghiberti (U.P. B 425). 
The beheading of St. Denis of Paris; i.e. the Areo- 
pagite, we have in medieval fashion by Malouel and 
Bellechose (U.P. K 104). 


SAINT CECILIA 


The beautiful story of St. Cecilia, even though 
legendary in some details, is full of inspiration because 
of its lesson of ardent, constant, and complete devotion 
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SAINT CATHERINE 


—by Van Dyke 


In the Royal Gallery at Buckingham Palace London 


to the Church. Cecilia began her noble and disinter- 
ested career by works of charity that mysterious door 
to sanctity and heroism, for when in obedience to her 
father, she had, when still a girl, sung at public feasts, 
she at once withdrew from notice and applause to bring 
of the good things of the feast to the poor among the 
Christians. Later it was faith and zeal, not worldliness, 
that led her into the married state, in which she not 
only preserved her virginity, but converted her lover 
Valerian; and the two then converted Tiburtius, Vale- 
rian’s brother. So sincere and profoundly earnest were 
these converts that they suffered martyrdom for the 
faith and by their fervor also converted Maximus, the 
official executioner, who was martyred with them. Then 
the persecutors found out and convicted Cecilia be- 
cause of her zeal for the Church. She was condemned 
to be suffocated in a hot bath. This failing of effect, 
she was ordered to be beheaded; but after the third 
stroke of the axe her head was not yet severed. The 
executioner then fled in terror and Cecilia lived on for 
three days more during which time she willed her 
mansion to become a church. 

Whosoever serves the Church serves God Himself ; 
and that God accepts and cherishes the service, is 
wonderfully shown by the fact that St. Cecilia’s man- 
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SAINT CECILIA 


sion has been during all these centuries one of the 
important churches of Rome. And not only has it 
remained but her body has been preserved uncorrupted 
and in the fourth century was removed from her 
catacomb to her mansion church by Pope Paschal I. 
In the sixteenth century, when her tomb was again 
opened, her body was found still incorrupt, and an 
exact representation of it was made by Stefano Ma- 
derno who affixed to his work the following inscription: 
“Behold the body of the most holy virgin Cecilia whom 
I myself saw lying incorrupt in her tomb. I have in 
this marble expressed for thee the same saint in the 
very same posture of body.” While there seems to be 
no historical document or other palpable proof for the 
assertion, yet tradition credits Cecilia with extra- 
ordinary talent for vocal and instrumental music, 
which, like her property, she devoted entirely to the 
Church. The fact is that she has ever been the 
patroness of religious music. 

All who support their spiritual pastor and _ their 
church by making the ordinary contributions, by help- 
ing in parish socials, or by making special donations 
or endowments, etc., have an ideal and a patroness in 
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St. Cecilia; and in her no- 
ble example the teacher 
can find rich material to 
use in instilling love and 
devotion for the Church. 

St. Cecilia as sacred mu- 
sician we have by Dome- 
nichino (U.P. C 404), 
Raphael (U.P. C 186), H. 
and J. Van Eyck (U.P. 
D4), Naujok (P 1093), 
and Dolci (P 418); as 
martyr, by Stefano Ma- 
derno (U.P. C 491), Luini 
(I 81); and the burial by 
Bouguereau (U.P. E 147). 

St. Agnes is pictured by 
Del Sarto (U.P. C 94) and 
also in a mosaic in her 
church in Rome (U.P. B 
31) and by Ribera (U.P. 
E 208). St. Agatha’s mar- 
tyrdom has been painted 
in Michelangelo spirit by 
his friend Piombo (U.P. 
C 313). St. Catherine of 
Alexandria has been a 
frequent subject in art, 
her mystic marriage with 
Christ epecially so: Luini 
(I 26) ; Correggio (U.P. C 
229) a celebrated picture ; 
Rubens(U.P. D126) ; Bor- 
gognone (U.P. B 292); 
Tintoretto (U.P. C 335); 
P. Veronese (U.P. C 356). 
With the spiked wheel: 
Borgognone (U.P. B 291). 
The miracle of the wheel : 
Luini (I 79). The behead- 
ing: Luini (I 80 and U.P. 
C41). The burial legend 
with Sts. Agnes and Scholastica: Luini (U.P. C 36 and 
a detail of I 80; Luini (U.P. C 43). St. Barbara, who 
was always a popular saint, is pictured in a wondrous 
sketch by Jan Van Eyk (U.P. D 18) and with sweet 
devotion by Dolci (I 45); with modest grace by the 
elder Holbein (U.P. D381 and Ack 2915) and in a 
magnificent painting by Palma Vecchio (L.P. C 302). 
St. Appo! onia is represented by Luini (U.P. C 42) ; St. 
Justina, by Moretto (U.P. C372) and St. Thecla in 
a Tarragona cathedral statue (U.P. K 133). 

Another saint often met with in Catholic art is St. 
~eurge, and that quite apart from the fact that he is 
the national patron of England, for among the illus- 
trations we have been able to find not one is derived 
from England or from an English artist. There is one 
by Fra Angelico (U.P. B 124), two are by Diirer (Ack 
2650 and Ack 3132, the latter also in U.P. D 393), one 
by Raphael (P 3430), one by Kulmbach (U.P. D 385) ; 
another by Carpaccio (U.P. B 365) and one from the 
sturdy hand of Mantegna (U.P. B 299) ; also a famous 
one by Donatello (U.P. B 434,435). Pisanello has 
painted St. George with St. Anthony the Hermit (U.P. 
B 316) and Hans Baldung Grien has placed him in a 





triptych opposite St. Mauritius or Maurice (U.P. 
D 422). Another soldier martyr, a great favorite in art, 
is St. Sebastian. Three masterpieces of this subject 
from which it is difficult to choose the best, are Rubens 
(U.P. D103), Van Dyck (U.P. D 156), and Sodoma 
(U.P. C58). With a vivid, telling story of this saint 
together with the exhibition of these three pictures and 
tactful adaptation and application to the students’ 
life, a zealous teacher can surely produce in them a very 
lively interest and a very good effect. Perugino also 
had painted a St. Sebastian (U.P. B 265), and so have 
Raphael (U.P. B 145), and Foppe (U.P. B 289), Boni- 
facio Veronese (U.P. C343, and Holbein the Elder 
(U.P. D 380). St. Gereon of the famous Theban Legion 
is by the naive Stephan Lochner (U.P. D368) and 
St. Maurice, or Mauritius, the dark-skinned captain of 
that legion, by Hans Baldung Grien (U.P. D 422), and 
with respectful humor, by Matthias Griinewald (U.P. 
D 428 and Ack 2914). 

The strong St. Christopher, patron of automobilists, 
who, according to legend, received his name from the 
Infant Jesus, is shown in a powerful fresco by Titian 
(U.P. C 284) in the ducal palace, Venice. In well-con- 
ceived contrast to the tremendous physique of the 
saint, the tender and lovely Infant sits astride the 
giant’s shoulder. Less powerful but more naive is 
Direr’s St. Christopher (Ack 2656). 

St. Eustace, who, like St. Sebastian, held high mili- 
tary position in Rome, is another figure well known in 
art although not as popular now as in former times. 
We find him in a painting by Diirer (U.P. D 393,394, 
and Ack 3133 giving the colors) and again in an ex- 
quisite woodcut by the same artist (U.P. D 398). St. 
Quirinus was a bishop and martyr of the third century. 
A painting by Altdorfer (U.P. D426) represents an 
incident of the saint’s life. Sts. Crispin and Crispinian, 
the patrons of shoemakers, we have in simple and 
forceful manner by Bartel Beham (U.P. D 447). St. 
Erasmus, bishop and martyr connected with the 
Theban Legion, is represented with St. Mauritius by 
Matthias Griinewald (U.P. D 428 and Ack 2914), St. 
Cosmas and St. Damian by Raffaello de Montelupo 
(U.P. C 478). We close this article with the name of 
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St. Theodore, a Roman soldier martyr like St. Sebas- 
tian and others named above. A statue of him natural 
and noble in pose and of interesting facial expression, 
stands in the south porch of Chartres cathedral. 


OUR MODERN PROBLEMS 


The August issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Catholic Educational Association contains a remark- 
able address by Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., of 
the Catholic University of America, entitled: Educat- 
ing for a Catholic Renaissance. After dwelling on preva- 
lent errors in the philosophy of life, Father Sheen says: 

“We are living in a different world of religious 
thought than our ancestors; we are solemnly bound 
by our teaching methods to prepare our young to 
meet the problems which their age presents. . . . 

“A question then which every educator must ask 
himself is whether or not he is integrating his thought 
with that of his contemporaries. To say that the philos- 
ophical and religious thought of our day is stupid and 
blasphemous is no way to give repose to the inquiring ; 
the fact is that such thought exists and those who 
follow it are legion. Many of our textbooks fail to meet 
this situation, and that is why our college graduates 
are so often at a loss to render a critical appreciation 
of modern errors. Our finger must be kept on the pulse 
of the present day and the quality of our prevention 
and healing of error will in a large measure depend on 
how well we have diagnosed the diseases. . . . 

“Our religious struggle is not against the powers of 
darkness of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
but against the powers of darkness of the twentieth. 
And just as Bossuet would have been remiss in his 
duty toward his age if he ignored the inroads of 
Protestantism, so too, we are negligent in our age, if 
we go on beating dead dogs instead of acquainting 
ourselves with the errors which harass young minds 
as well as old. We are responsible to the times 
in which we live and on judgment day, teachers 
will not be asked how many skeletons they exhumed 
from the past and reburied in the dust, but how 
well they served the cause of truth in the days of 
their flesh.” 



































Correlation of Religion and the 
Elementary Branches 


By a Franciscan Sister 


HE problem of religious instruction is of the 
greatest importance to the Catholic teacher. 
Firm conviction of the absolute necessity of re- 
ligious instruction and training as the basis of mora- 
lity and education is the cause of our separate Cath- 
olic school system. It is for this reason that numer- 
ous, yes, countless sacrifices are made by Catholics. 
If we lose sight of the highest and ultimate aim of 
our school system; if religion is forced to occupy a 
secondary place in our curriculum; if passing satis- 
factory high-school entrance examinations is made to 
be the motive power of our efforts; if religion does 
not permeate the entire school life; then we, as reli- 
gious teachers, are false to our principles and do irre- 
parable wrong to the children intrusted to our care. 
Religious training is absolutely necessary if we wish 
to have education in its complete sense; that is, the 
cultivation of the physical, intellectual, social, and 
moral being. 

Religion is union with God. It teaches the child that 
nothing is to be loved or feared absolutely but God, 
and that naught is to be hated absolutely but sin 
which breaks this union with God. It furnishes the 
supreme ideal: “Be ye, therefore, perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” 


Religion Must Permeate Life 


But in order that the teaching of religion may be a 
success, it must not and cannot be handled as other 
branches taught in our schools. Let no Catholic edu- 
cator think he has fulfilled his duty if he devotes a 
fixed number of minutes every day to the formal teach- 
ing of Catechism, and then puts religion aside for the 
rest of the day. On the contrary, religion must pervade 
each and every one of the secular branches in such 
a way that the child unconsciously becomes permeated, 
as it were, with religion and its beauties. Religion must 
become a second nature to him, an undercurrent which 
influences every action of his life. 

Religion must be correlated with and vitalize each 
and every one of the secular branches. It is very im- 
portant for every educator to understand fully that 
religion is the only center around which revolves all 
human knowledge. If we teach geography we must 
treat of the earth created by God as the temporal abode 
of man. Going a step farther, we teach the child about 
God’s Providence with regard to the nations as well as 
to individuals in the study of history. Language and 
music should be the instruments by which we praise 
and glorify the goodness of God and begin to do here 
on earth what we shall one day do in heaven in union 
with all the angels and saints for all eternity. 


of Perpetual Adoration 


Vital Importance of Reading 

Reading is not an end, but an important means and 
source of moral and intellectual culture. Proficiency 
in reading is more likely to lead to lifelong educational 
progress than proficiency in any: other branch taught 
in the school. A taste for good moral reading ought to 
be the ultimate result of all reading taught in the 
Catholic schools. This is of great importance at the 
present time, since this is a reading age, and ours is 
to a great extent a reading country. The public mind, 
taste, and morals are chiefly formed by books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and journals; but at the present 
time there are so many bad books and irreligious jour- 
nals on the literary market that every Catholic edu- 
cator is forced to ask himself the question: “What can 
be done to guard against the dangers which threaten 
religion and civilization from an irreligious and im- 
moral literature?” The one and the only remedy is to 
get pupils acquainted with the best literature and 
imbue them with a strong preference for it. 

Reading, if properly taught, can be correlated with 
religion, for literature can easily be made the ladder 
mounting upward to God. However, let no teacher 
make the mistake that a given book is good literature 
because it is pious, or that the literature period should 
be devoted to the reading of religious tracts because 
they are edifying. A love of good moral reading cannot 
be taught by preaching. 


Moral Value of Literature 


Pupils should become acquainted with many of the 
works that have been written by great authors and 
should be led to notice their beauties and peculiarities, 
to recognize fine passages, beautiful images, happy 
choice of words, and oft-quoted phrases. The taste of 
the pupils for what is really good and healthful in 
literature is thus cultivated and they are led to a better 
appreciation of the works of the best authors. Selec- 
tions of poetry are especially suited to this purpose, 
for with no other subject can religion be correlated so 
readily as with poetry. Much that poetry teaches per- 
tains to God and the things of God. How easily the 
mind of the child can be directed to the great God of 
nature when studying such poems as, “Planting the 
Apple Tree,” by Bryant, “Barefoot Boy,” by Whittier, 
“Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer, etc. 

There is a great variety of splendid selections suit- 
able for use at the different times of the year. The 
autumn months afford excellent opportunities to the 
teacher of literature for introducing such selections 
of nature as, “Autumn,” Longfellow; “Autumn 
Woods,” Bryant; “To Autumn,” Keats; “Psalm of 
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Life,” Longfellow; “The Reaper and the Flowers,” 
Longfellow; etc. The teacher should bring out the 
thought that the seeds are sown in the spring, that they 
ripen during the summer months, and that the farmer 
reaps just what he sows. From this the teacher can 
pass over to the much-quoted passage, “A good tree 
brings forth good fruit.” Here the Bible story of “The 
Barren Fig Tree” may be introduced. Show the pupils 
how necessary it is to sow the seeds of good actions 
during the springtime of life, and how these must grow 
and develop during the coming years in order that 
they may reap the fruit in their heavenly home. 

A study and comparison of the “Holy Grail’ by 
Tennyson and the “Vision of Sir Launfal” by Lowell, 
affords ample opportunities for bringing out the beauti- 
ful allusions and useful lessons worthy of imitation. 
Tennyson makes purity the essential condition for the 
finding of the Holy Grail, while Lowell in “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal” requires charity and brotherly love as 
well. The lesson of charity is brought out so beauti- 
fully in “The Vision of Sir Launfal” that no Catholic 
educator can neglect this poem. 


Selections for the Seasons 


Is there any period of the year when reading can be 
correlated more beautifully and harmoniously with 
religion than before and during the Christmas season ? 
No matter how often the stories of the Christ Child 
have been told and retold, the live and tactful teacher 
will ever find them full of valuable lessons for her 
pupils. The educator must, however, not make the 
mistake of thinking that the Bible is the only source 
for this kind of material. It is true the Bible contains 
the best literature and must never under any circum- 
stances be put aside, but in order not to overdo the 
religious part and to get the children under the im- 
pression that reading is a Catechism class, beautiful 
Christmas selections should be introduced; such as: 
“While the Shepherds Watched Their Flocks,’ by 
Margaret Deland; “Now the Birth of Christ,” by 
Anne Weir; selected parts of “Ben Hur”; “The Christ- 
mas Tree,” by Van Dyke. 

Christmas customs, the yule log, the legend of the 
mistletoe, and the legend of the holly are all excellent 
reading material. Finally, Christmas in the Church 
should not be neglected. The meaning of the three 
Masses of the priest, the Adeste, the lights and music, 
and the crib should be carefully explained. 

The mystery and loveliness of the spring season to- 
gether with its most beautiful feast, Easter, afford 
many opportunities for a skillful and most interest- 
ing correlation of reading, nature study, and religion. 
It is the time when the trees, the flowers, the streams, 
the birds, and the people show signs of a new joyous 
life. It is the time when the boys and girls who live 
in the country and close to nature ought to be taught 
to be particularly thankful for this, and when the 
teachers ought to do what they can for the children 
who are in the city to overcome the disadvantages of 
being separated so far from nature in the springtime. 
How easily the child can be taught to recognize God 
and the beauty of the Creator in everything it sees 
in nature. It is then that nature invites all and shows 
signs of new life in the development of the seed, bud, 
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leaf, and flower, the return of the birds, the peeping 
grass, the hidden violet, etc. The awakening of the 
earth and the appearance of the buds and flowers are 
emblematic of our own glorious resurrection. Just as 
the bud contains an undeveloped yet beautiful flower, 
so all good deeds, though now hidden as a flower in 
a bud, will burst into eternal blossoms and produce 
fruit a hundredfold. 

Lessons, of beauty and unity, manifesting the wis- 
dom and power of the Creator, are daily brought to 
our notice and may easily be found in the reading 
material of this season, the mystery and loveliness of 
which has been interpreted by such writers as Words- 
worth, Emerson, Lowell, Tennyson, and many others. 
It is to their productions that the teacher should go 
for suitable reading material. These, together with 
anecdotes about saints who were great admirers of 
nature, will form a choice selection of poetry and 
prose. 

Since the coming of the robin is for many the first 
indication of spring, the reading of this season might 
begin with such selections as, “How Do Robins Build 
Their Nests,” “The Bird’s Nest,” or some similar poem. 
The teacher should try to awaken in the pupils such 
a love and interest in the birds that they will have 
a desire to protect and care for these beautiful crea- 
tures that bring so much joy and gladness to us. For 
the eighth grade, a study, comparison, and interpreta- 
tion of the three poems: “The Skylark” written by 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Hogg, prove to be most 
interesting and beneficial. In the study of these poems, 
the soaring upward of this beautiful bird may be 
compared to the prayers of the faithful as they are 
wafted upward to the throne of the Most High. 

“Arbor and Bird Day,” a day set aside by the gov- 
ernor of the state each year, is passed by unnoticed by 
many teachers; and still, how much could be done at 
this time to cultivate in the pupils an abiding love for 
the trees, the birds, and the flowers, and this love, 
fostered in youth, will prove a blessing and an in- 
spiration in later life. For this occasion the teacher 
and the pupils might prepare a little program consist- 
ing of choice poetry and prose selections which will 
stimulate a love for nature and nature’s God. 


Utilizing the Weather 


On a blustery and breezy day lead the pupils to talk 
about the wind and study such selections as, “Windy 
Nights and the Wind,” by Stevenson; “What the Wind 
Brings,” by Stedman; and “Ode to the West Wind,” 
by Shelley. How readily the children will recognize the 
goodness of God if they are led to observe some of 
the many things that He does. 

A rainy day will afford an opportunity for the intro- 
duction of such selections as, “The Rainy Day,” by 
Longfellow ; “The Rainbow,” and “Aqua,” an excellent 
story for reviewing the life history of a raindrop, found 
in the “Story Hour,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Passiontide 


During the spring months, the Catholic teacher 
should devote some time to the study of the Passion 
and Death of Our Lord and of His glorious Resurrec- 
tion. The children should be taught the principal 
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reasons for instituting the holy time of Lent: to make 
us fulfill the duty of penance, and to make us meditate 
on the sufferings of Christ. They should be made to 
see in the Cross the book in which Christians may read 
and find, in characters visible to every eye and easily 
understood, what is most important for the Christian 
to know. 

The Biblical stories of the Passion of Our Lord and 
His glorious Resurrection, together with select poetry 
and prose compositions from various authors, form 
excellent reading material. The following selections are 
well adapted to the purpose: “The Twilight of the 
Cross,” by Thomas O’Hagan; “My Crucifix,” by Ca- 
roline Gallagher; “Easter 
Among the Poets,” by Gas- 
son; “First Easter Dawn,” 
by Callaghan ; “Easter Morn 
in Ireland,” by Jessie Brod- 
head; “An Easter Carol,” 
by Butler; ‘An Easter Les- 
son,” by Twomey. Children 
should be shown that the 
Resurrection was the turn- 
ing point in history ‘and 
the sublime type of man’s 
corporal and spiritual re- 
surrection. The history of 
the world since the time of 
Christ shows that the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the 
nation have each taken on 
a new character and mean- 
ing. 

If religion and the works 
of our great literary au- 
thors and even legends are 
correlated in this manner 
there is no doubt that chil- 
dren will gradually acquire a taste for that which is 
good and moral. 
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Religion and Citizenship 


The fundamental aim of our Catholic school is to 
teach the children to love God above all things, and 
to have nothing so much at heart as the glory of God 
and the salvation of their own immortal souls. But 
besides this the Catholic teacher has another impor- 
tant duty, to train the children in the duties of citi- 
zenship and to prepare them to do their part in the 
management of public affairs. Patriotism is easily fos- 
tered in the Catholic schools, for Catholic patriotism 
is written on every page of American history. St. Au- 
gustine says that it should be our glory and our pride 
to be Catholics. But we are also citizens of a country 
and as such we should show loyalty to the government, 
the constitution, and the flag of that country. The loy- 
alty to country which is taught in our schools is based 
on loyalty to God. The two are so closely connected 
that the one cannot in truth exist without the other. 

It is true, the time set aside for the study of civics 
must not become a period for Christian doctrine, but 
many things relating to religion could be referred to 
incidentally and would probably be better remembered 
because of their resemblance to civic affairs. 
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RELIGION AND CITIZENSHIP 

The fundamental aim of our Catholic school 
is to teach the children to love God above all . 
things, and to have nothing so much at heart 
as the glory of God and the salvation of their 
own immortal souls. But beside this the Cath- 
olic teacher has another important duty, to 
train the children in the duties of citizenship 
and to prepare them to do their part in the 
management of public affairs. Patriotism is eas- 
ily fostered in the Catholic schools for Catholic 
patriotism is written on every page of Ameri- 
can history. St. Augustine says that it should 
be our glory and our pride to be Catholics. But 
we are also citizens of a country and as such 
we show loyalty to the government, the con- 
stitution, and the flag of that country. The loy- 
alty to country which is taught in our schools 
is based on loyalty to God. The two are so 
closely connected that the one cannot in truth 
exist without the other. 
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Children should be taught to love their country and 
the flag, the emblem of our liberty, next to the Cross, 
the sign of our salvation. The Cross and the flag should 
inspire all with love for that which is dearest to the 
heart — God and country. The Cross should remind 
the child of the loyalty due to God, and the flag 
of the allegiance he owes to his country. Pictures of 
national heroes should find place on the walls of the 
classroom, for they will do much to inspire the pupils 
to imitate these heroes in their loyalty to God and to 
country. 

The study of the different forms of government will 
suggest a short but interesting talk on the well-or- 
ganized government of the 
Church. The election of the 
President may be correla- 
ted with that of the Pope. 
We frequently meet pupils 
who have completed the 
eighth grade but who have 
not the slightest idea of the 
papal election. Most of our 
pupils can give us the num- 
ber of American presidents. 
How about the number of 
Popes ? 

Along with the ecclesia- 
stical feasts of the year we 
have our national holidays, 
which should be celebrated 
in a befitting manner. We 
have our “Feast of the Ex- 
altation of the Cross,” “All 
Souls Day,” etc., but we 
need not allow to pass by 
unnoticed such feasts as, 
“Flag Day,” “Memorial 
Day,” days on which so 
much can be done to promote the love of God and of 
country. 

Among all the national holidays, “Memorial Day” 
seems to have a special appeal to all American citizens. 
It is the day on which all hearts turn instinctively ‘o 
those who have labored and bled for the cause of 
liberty. What a grand opportunity presents itself to 
the teacher to instill true patriotism into the pupils. 
Let her select such readings and poems for a program 
which inspire the child with hope in the life to come, 
love and gratitude for the departed, and courage to 
imitate their heroic virtues. Some choice selections 
appropriate for this occasion are: “The Blue and the 
Gray,” by Francis Miles Finch; “Our Country,” vy 
Whittier; “The Battle Field,’ by Bryant; “Love of 
Country,” by Scott; “The Name of Old Glory,” by 
Riley ; “Recessional,” by Kipling. 
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Opportunities in Arithmetic 


In arithmetic, pupils could be asked to solve prob- 
lems of the following kind: 

How much could be given to the missions if each 
of our 1,500,000 school children would give 25 cents a 
year to the missions (entrance fee for one movie) ? 

How much misery and suffering could be relieved in 
the hard-pressed mission fields if each one of the 20,- 
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000,000 American Catholics should give (for the mis- 
sions) ten cents a year for each year that he has lived? 

Such problems would certainly impress the pupils 
not only for the time that they are at school but for 
later years, and a very praiseworthy habit — the habit 
of bringing little sacrifices in order to help the missions 
—would be instilled in their youthful minds. The good 
results will be realized in later years. 


Spelling Religious Words 


That it is very desirable for Catholic educators to 
introduce doctrinal words and expressions, is shown by 
the fact that we frequently read well-written composi- 
tions and letters in which such words as, altar, chalice, 
sacrament, etc., are misspelled. 

The names of objects in the church, of the articles 
used at divine services, etc., may be introduced into 
the ordinary spelling lessons. At the same time these 
articles or the pictures should be shown and explained 
to the pupils. Doctrinal words thus taught will never 
be forgotten, and what is of more importance, pupils 
learn the use of these different articles. But not only 
this, pupils thus aroused to interest will be easily 
led a step farther; that is, to a due appreciation of 
everything that is sacred. Take, for example, the word 
chasuble. What an excellent opportunity presents it- 
self to the teacher to discuss briefly not only the use 
of this article but also the significance of the different 
colors. By means of flash cards this can be made an 
interesting observation lesson for young children. 


Interpretation of History 


The study of history should give us a true idea of 
the world and of man and a better knowledge of God. 
Every page in the history of mankind is a manifesta- 
tion of the goodness of providence of God. No careful 
student of history can fail to see that the destinies of 
individuals as well as of nations are in the hands of 
the Almighty; and that all either consciously or un- 
consciously work out the designs of God. Reason and 
revelation tell us that we all have a purpose to ac- 
complish and that the realization of that destiny will 
be the source of joy and happiness in this world, and 
a means of salvation in the world to come. Children 
should be shown that different nations and different 
people have different destinies. But whether the work 
we are called upon to do is great or small in the eyes 
of men matters little. The one and the only important 
thing for each and everyone is to do his part well on 
the great stage of life. 

As we look out upon the world today we see many 
men and women who are performing a very important 
part in the making of history. Turning back the pages 
of history we find the names of many great men and 
women who seem to have done a great deal for the wel- 
fare of mankind. Who thinks of them today ? With the 
exception of the few who stand out very prominently 
all have been forgotten ; and these few are remembered 
only by a comparatively small number of students. 

But there is One Person who stands out eminently 
above all the other great figures; One Who commands 
the affectionate remembrance of all. This great person- 
ality is Jesus Christ. He is the keystone, the great 
central figure joining ancient and modern times. All 
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events of ancient times lead up to His coming and 
everything that is good in modern times leads down 
from Him. It is well for both the teacher and the pupils 
to keep this great personage in mind, and make Our 
Lord the center of all work in history. History thus 
taught will certainly be permeated with a religious 
sentiment and will not fail to bring about the result 
looked for; namely, a greater appreciation of the 
works of God and a more intense love for the perso- 
nality of Jesus Christ. 

Now we may ask the question, “Why do we teach 
history ?” If it is taught for the sake of imparting facts 
it will be a failure. It should be taught in order to give 
pupils a deeper insight into humanity, a broader vision 
of life, and moral strength. The successes and failures 
of the past teach the great moral law, that whatsoever 
a man soweth that will he also reap. Another very good 
motive for the study of history is to quicken in the 
pupils faith and confidence in their Lord and Master. 

Religion can easily be correlated with American his- 
tory. The very beginning of American history rests on 
a Catholic foundation. The discoverer of America was 
not only a fervent Catholic but a very devout child 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. What.a beautiful thought 
and what an impression must it not make on the chil- 
dren when the teacher calls their attention to the fact 
that the patroness of the United States, the Im- 
maculate Conception, was the guide of Columbus, the 
great discoverer of America. The wonderful progress 
and development of our country must indeed be due 
to the motherly protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the blessing of God resting on the indefatigable 
labors and heroic sacrifices of the early Catholic 
pioneers. The work of the brave and faithful mis- 
sionaries and other Catholic explorers and discoverers 
should be especially emphasized in our Catholic 
schools. These heroic men sacrificed everything, came 
to this wilderness of America for the sole purpose of 
converting the Indians to Christianity, and were 
willing to undergo any hardships in order to establish 
the Church in the Western Lands. 

In the days of this country’s trials and struggle for 
nationality the Church gave many noble patriots to 
the country, who by their conduct made a deep im- 
pression upon their fellow countrymen. Children 
should be taught that Catholicity in the United States 
found its birth in the discovery of America, that it 
developed during the period of colonization, and that 
it spread and flourished in our country as a nation. 

A well-planned codrdination of profane, ecclesias- 
tical, and Bible History will not only make the study 
of history a pleasure while at school, but will cultivate 
the taste for choice reading matter in after years. 

History inspires noble ideals. With what lofty ideals 
are the children inspired when the beautiful characters 
in Bible History are studied. How their faith is 
strengthened when the line of the popes is traced from 
St. Peter to Pius XI. How their zeal for the glory of 
God and their own salvation is enkindled when they 
read the lives of the early martyrs. With what grate- 
ful hearts do they raise their thoughts to God when 
they read of His fatherly care over the Church during 
all her struggles. 

History should be an inspiration. Generations of 
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boys and girls have completed their school course, 
made their pretty graduating speeches, and, passing 
out into the world, have speedily forgotten the history 
lessons which were simply learned instead of retain- 
ing from them an inspiration to noble doing. 


Footprints of God 


History and geography are so intimately connected 
that the one can scarcely be taught without introducing 
the other. Everything we see in this world is but a 
faint manifestation of the great Ruler of the universe. 
The footprints of God are seen everywhere, and un- 
consciously the study of geography raises our mind 
to the Creator of all things. In the study of geography 
the earth may be compared to a mirror which reflects 
the beauty, grandeur, and perfection of Him who 
created us. 

What is it that reflects the beauty of God more 
splendidly than the exquisite harmony of colors dis- 
played in flowers; the wisdom of God more magni- 
ficently than the change of seasons; the power of 
God more strongly than the mighty roar of the ocean; 
the goodness of God, more sweetly than the alterna- 
tion of the rain and sunshine for the growth of crops? 
The study of the great wonders in nature is a means 
of inculcating faith and piety. What child will not be 
induced to love and serve that great God who is so 
wonderful in all His works, and who at the same time 
provides for each individual as though there were no 
other? Among many ways in which geography and 
religion may be correlated, the two following ones 
have been tried successfully: The study of China and 
Japan was correlated with mission work in order to 
inspire pupils with zeal to do something for the good 
cause of the missions. It consisted in an imaginary trip 
from San Francisco to China and Japan. The facts as 
stated in ordinary geographical readers were carefully 
studied but besides that the pupils stopped at mis- 
sionary centers and learned all about the work done in 
these places. In conclusion one girl remarked: “We 
will try to buy many heathen babies.” 

Zeal for missionary activity introduced incidentally 
and in such an interesting manner will certainly have 
a more lasting effect than a formal talk on missionary 
activity. 

The study of the cities along the Mississippi can be 
correlated with Father Marquette’s first voyage down 
the Mississippi, and valuable and interesting com- 
parison can be made between “The Mississippi Region 
Then and Now.” How readily the child will realize 
that the blessing of God rests on the heroic sacrifices 
Father Marquette made in order to convert the 
Indians, and how the seed of Catholicity planted at 
that time has brought forth fruit a hundredfold. 

The teaching of geography would be incomplete 
without the geography of Bible History. Every teacher 
realizes the importance of the geography of profane 
history, and we can readily understand that the geo- 
graphy of Bible History is equally important. The reli- 
gion, government, and geography of the country in 
which Our Lord passed His life must be understood 
in order to make the study of Christ more real. 

Speech is one of the noblest gifts of God to man 
and the power to express our thoughts and sentiments 
in an intelligible and agreeable manner is one of the 
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greatest cultural accomplishments that can be attain- 
ed. In order to attain the best results, the teacher 
should have in mind the successive steps in the logical 
development of the language work, and should never 
forget the chief aim; namely, to give the pupils a good 
command of the English language. 


Religion and Language 


No one will hesitate to say that religion and lan- 
guage can be correlated in a most interesting and satis- 
factory manner. Indeed, language has been given to us 
by Almighty God that we may praise Him here below 
and thus begin the work which will be continued in 
the heavenly home above for all eternity. What grand 
opportunities for leading the child nearer to God will 
present themselves to the tactful language teacher. 

Since language is a means of expressing thought, it 
cannot be denied that the more the pupil has to talk 
about the better will be his language. Hence, it is 
evident that all language work should begin with sub- 
jects with which the child is familiar; such as, talks 
about his own experiences, his pets at home, bio- 
graphies of great men, folklore and fairy tales, his 
reading lessons, in a word, things in which the child 
is interested. 

Folk tales and fairy tales, provided they are choice 
selections adapted to the age of the pupils, afford 
much material for language work. Stories of long ago 
add interest and variety to the language work and have 
great educational value, for they train the imagination, 
cultivate the emotions, explain life, prepare the child 
to read expressively, introduce him to the traditions 
of the race, and last but not least, give him pleasure. 
Since stories play such an important part in the train- 
ing of a child it is necessary that they be carefully 
selected. 

Folk tales give the child a wonderful insight into 
the manners and customs of the people of bygone ages. 
Consequently, it is evident that they occupy an im- 
portant place in every course of study. But as Cath- 
olic educators we should never forget that we have 
many beautiful stories relating the heroic deeds of the 
early Christians. Is there any story more charming 
than the lives of St. Agnes and St. Cecilia as given 
in “Fabiola” by Cardinal Wiseman; more attractive 
than the narrative of St. Pancratius; more inspiring 
than the death of St. Tarsicius; more heroic than 
the life and death of St. Sebastian? These stories are 
bound to have a powerful influence for good on the 
lives of the children. 

Another feature of language work is talks on the 
events of the child’s own experience. These talks are 
profitable since they give the child an opportunity to 
express himself on subjects familiar to him. He may 
be asked to relate what he saw or heard in church. 
For younger children this would be very simple, but 
for older ones talks on the different ceremonies of 
the church, the liturgical year, and ecclesiastical feasts 
could easily be introduced. 


Study of Pictures 


Another phase of language work is the study of 
famous pictures. Language is a means of expression, 
and we cannot better learn to express ourselves than 
by studying what someone else has expressed. Many 
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pictures may be called painted stories, for they tell a 
tale so clearly and intelligibly, that they: make but 
small demand on the imagination of the child. The 
following are some of the many famous pictures worthy 
of study and interpretation: “Christ Child,’ by Hoff- 
man; “Madonna of the Chair,” by Raphael; “The 
Angelus,” by Millet; “Last Supper,’ by Da Vinci; 
“Christ and the Doctors,” by Hoffman; Meyer’s works 
are excellent for inculcating love for our neighbor, and 
kindness toward God’s dumb creatures. 

But above all the child’s attention should be drawn 
to the greatest of all painters—God. Is there any paint- 
ing more exquisite than a beautiful sunrise, or a 
brilliant sunset? Can anything be compared to the 
art displayed in a flower or even in a simple blade 
of grass? Yes, indeed, picture study can easily be 
correlated with religion and become a powerful means 
to recognize the beauty and greatness of the Creator 
of all things. 


Courtesy and Politeness 


The language of courtesy and politeness in the 
school, at home, and on the street should be taught and 
constantly insisted upon. Genuine courtesy springs 
from the heart; but there are certain particular usages 
of society which help to make life pleasant and agree- 
able, and on these, systematic talks should be given. 
It is only a person of culture, or one possessed of the 
spirit of God that can be truly polite. 

Thus we see that the topic of courtesy and polite- 
ness may and must form a part of the language work 
in order to familiarize youth with the little courtesies 
of life that do so much toward making them gentler 
Christians. 

Choice literary gems and poems which impress ideals 
of beauty should be studied and memorized. The 
following are some of the many that contain a relig- 
ious strain or a moral undercurrent and impress ideals 
of beauty, both as to form and as to thought: “Little 
Jesus” and ‘The Hound of Heaven” by Thompson; 
“Feast of the Sacred Heart,” “Rosary of My Tears,” 
and “My Beads,” by Ryan; “Mother’s Way,” “The 
Immaculate Conception,” and the last stanza of “Better 
Than Gold,” by Ryan; “A Seed,” “The Cry of the 
Dreamer,” “A Nation’s Nest,” “A Builder’s Lesson,” 
by John O'Reilly; and Father Tabb’s poems which 
are most appropriate for the children. 

If language and religion are correlated in this and 
similar ways the child will gradually realize that lan- 
guage is a sacred gift which must be used to edify 
his neighbor and glorify God, the greatest of all the 
poets and artists. . 


Pleasure and Power of Music 


Let the heaven-born art of music spread; let it bless 
the homes and hearts of the people; and let us add 
the words of Ruskin who most beautifully charac- 
terizes music as “the nearest at hand, the most orderly, 
delicate, and perfect of all pleasures; the one most 
helpful to all ages, from the nurse’s song to the infant 
in the cradle, to the music which so often haunts the 
deathbed of pure innocent souls. 

All educators agree that music plays an important 
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part in the mental and moral development of every 
child. Fortunately all children love to sing, and it is 
the duty of every educator to make use of this natural 
gift of God before the inclination is lost. Singing 
creates an active, healthy, contented tone of mind and 
refines and cultivates the taste for all that is noble 
and sublime. 

Music has a most powerful influence upon the soul 
of man. An excellent example of this truth is recorded 
in the Bible. Saul, the King of Israel, abandoned his 
God, and an evil spirit came upon him. When the 
mind of Saul was clouded by thoughts of doubt and 
despair, his skillful men sought David that he might 
play before Saul and thus ease his mind. 

Music has a wonderful effect upon the memory. Old 
familiar songs awaken in us happy memories of child- 
hood. How frequently it happens that a familiar song 
of youth will awaken the conscience of a person who 
has been led astray for years. These melodies may be 
compared to the beautiful rays of the rising sun which 
awakens nature to life and activity. Hence, we see the 
necessity of teaching children good hymns, patriotic 
and miscellaneous songs — songs that will inspire love 
for God, country, and home. 

The moralizing influence and value of music on 
children cannot be overestimated. It does not only give 
pleasure while at school, but also improves and glad- 
dens the leisure hours; in a word, it makes the child 
a better and more religious person and a more har- 
monious member of society. Music may readily be 
correlated with other subjects which then form clearer 
and more glorified images. Catholic educators have a 
wonderful opportunity for inculcating into the hearts 
and minds of the pupils a love for good and moral 
music. As we commemorate in song and story the 
recurring patriotic feasts and birthdays of great men, 
so we, as Catholic teachers, ought to make use of the 
opportunities which the various feasts of Our Lord, His 
Blessed Mother, and the saints afford. 

That the Church has always laid great stress on 
music we can readily understand when we begin to 
study her solemn and divine services by which she 
tries to arouse, cultivate, and uplift the emotions of 
her children. 

The teaching of sacred hymns should form a part 
of the regular music course. Sacred hymns have a 
moralizing influence on the character of the children. 
They seem to elevate them and to raise their hearts 
and thoughts from the low material things of this world 
to that which is noble and sublime. 

Sacred hymns are prayers in word and melody. But 
we must never forget that the text should reach the 
heart and the understanding. In order that this may 
be attained the meaning of the words must be well 
understood. In our zeal for harmony we must never 
forget the soul of the hymn. It cannot be denied that 
many of our hymns are anything but poetical, but even 
in these, it is the spirit in which they are sung that 
brings the result. A tactful teacher will easily find 
means of getting at the spirit beneath the words and 
make them yield at least some spiritual fruit. 

Sacred songs are a most valuable means of expand- 
ing and animating the substance of religious instruc- 
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tion. A hymn now and then instead of vocal prayer 
at the beginning and end of class hours is to be highly 
recommended. 

That children love hymns can be easily understood. 
It frequently happens that boys and girls will sing 
sacred songs when alone or at work. Later on in life 
these hymns will be repeated while they are at work, 
at home, in the field, etc. By constant repetition they 
will gradually become thoroughly imbued with the 
mysteries of our holy religion contained in them. Is 
there anything that can be more desirable than this? 

The child finishing the grades in our schools should 
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not merely have ideas about religion but should be 
permeated with the spirit of religion. Religion must 
vitalize each and every branch in such a way that it 
will be an aid in shaping the life of the pupil in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines of our holy Mother, the 
Church. 

In conclusion we may say that the classroom is not 
merely a place for the acquisition of knowledge, not 
a place of struggles with difficult tasks, but a place 
where faith, piety, and personal love for Christ is in- 
culcated, a place to which in later years the mind 
will revert with love and thankfulness. 


Compendium of High-School 


Religion’ Sister M. John Berchmans 


Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead 

“Have pity on me, have pity on me, at 
least you, my friends, for the hand of the 
Lord hath touched me.” — (Job xix, 21.) 


Authority for Prayers for the Dead 


1. Holy Scripture. “It is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead that they may be loosed 
from their sins” (2 Mach., xii, 46). 

2. The Council of Florence, 1439. Speaking of those 
who have died before making complete satisfaction for 
their sins in this life, the Council of Florence says: 
“Their souls are purified by purgatorial pains after 
death, and that for relief from those pains they are 
benefited by the suffrages of the faithful in this life, 
that is by Masses, prayers, and almsgiving.” 

3. The Council of Trent says: “Purgatory exists and 
the souls detained therein are helped by the suffrages 
of the faithful, but especially by the acceptable Sacri- 
fice of the Altar” (sess. xxv). 

4. Inscriptions on the tombs in the Catacombs 
ranging from the first century to the early part of the 
fifth century testify to prayers for the dead being 
offered by the primitive Christians. 

5. Early ancient liturgies — Syriac, Armenian, Cop- 
tic, Greek, and Latin — all contain commemoration of 
the faithful departed in the Mass. 

Prayers for the dead form an integral part of the 
Communion of Saints, and as we have already seen, 
the church militant, triumphant, and suffering all have 
communication with each other through the Head of 
that great mystical body, Christ our Blessed Redeemer. 


Fathers and Doctors of the Church 


St. Cyprian writing to Cornelius, says that their 
mutual prayers and good works should be continued 
after either should be called away by death. 

St. Augustine says: “The universal Church observes 
this law handed down from the Fathers, that prayers 
should be offered for those who have died in the com- 
““iThe 26th lesson of the series by Sister M. John Berchmans prepared 


according to the requirements of the Catholic University. This lesson is 
intended for the fourth year of high school. 


munion of the Body and Blood of Christ, when they 
are commemorated in their proper place at the 
Sacrifice. 

St. Ambrose, in his funeral oration over the remains 
of his brother, Satyrus, implores God propitiously to 
accept his brotherly service of priestly sacrifice. 

St. Jerome says that when Mass is said for a soul 
in purgatory, it ceases to suffer during the time the 
Holy Sacrifice lasts. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem says: “We pray for the Holy 
Fathers and bishops that are dead; and in short for 
all those who have departed this life in our com- 
munion; believing that the souls of those for whom 
prayers are offered receive very great relief, while this 
holy and tremendous Victim lies upon the altar.” 


The Saints’ Belief 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem says: “We pray for the holy 
fathers and bishops that are dead; and in short for 
that. One favor only do I beg of you, that wherever 
you may be, you will always make a remembrance of 
me when you stand at the altar of God.” 

St. Brendan, who founded the see of Ardfert in 
Ireland, and who died in 577, says: “The prayer of 
the living doth profit much for the dead.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas says that prayers for the dead 
are more acceptable to God than prayers for the living, 
for the dead are incapable of helping themselves. The 
same great Doctor says charity to the dead is the 
greatest of all charity. 

St. Francis de Sales says: “The deliverance of the 
souls in purgatory is the most excellent work of charity 
we can perform for our neighbor.” He also says that 
the practice of praying for the souls in purgatory in- 
cludes in itself the practice of the seven spiritual and 
seven corporal works of mercy. 

St. Gertrude, a Benedictine nun, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, had so earnest a desire to free the 
suffering souls from purgatory, that she gave them 
all her satisfactions and all the satisfactions that would 
be applied to her after death, by the living, and in so 
doing she made what is now called the “Heroic Act 
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of Charity” in behalf of the poor souls. The Church 
has sanctioned this heroic act by giving special in- 
dulgences to those who have made it. 


“Heroic Act of Charity” 


“This heroic act of charity in behalf of the souls in 
purgatory consists in a voluntary offering, made by 
any one of the faithful in their favor, of all works 
of satisfaction done by him in this life, as well as of 
all suffrages which shall be offered for him after his 
death; by this act he deposits all these works and 
suffrages into the hands of the Blessed Virgin that she 
may distribute them in behalf of those holy souls whom 
it is her good pleasure to deliver from the pains of 
purgatory, at the same time, he declares, that by this 
personal offering he foregoes in their behalf only the 
special and personal benefit of these works of satis- 
faction, so that, if he is a priest, he is not hindered 
from applying the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass accord- 
ing to the intention of those who give alms for that 
purpose.” (Raccolta, page 352.) 


Indulgences for the Heroic Act 


1. An indult of a privileged altar, personally, every 
day in the year to all priests who have made 
this offering. 

2. Plenary indulgence daily, applicable only to the 
departed, on conditions of receiving Holy Communion 
and praying for the intentions of the Pope. 

3. All indulgences granted, or to be granted and 
gained by the faithful who have made this offering, are 
applicable to the holy souls in purgatory. (Taken from 
the Raccolta, page 352.) 

To make this heroic act, it is not necessary to make 
use of any set formula, but as Father John Morris, 
S.J., says in his little booklet, “The Heroic Act of 
Charity,” we may make this heroic act in words as 
brief as an ejaculation, thus: “Dear Lord, I give all 
my satisfactions and indulgences which I gain during 
my life, as well as all suffrages offered for me by others 
after my death, into the hands of the Blessed Mother 
to be distributed by her to the holy souls in purgatory.” 
The heroic act, though sometimes called a vow, is not 
properly so called; it is simply a promise which does 
not bind under pain of any sin, and one may retract 
it at any time. 


Fourfold Duty in Prayers for the Dead 


. It is a duty of religion to pray for the dead. 
. It is a duty of justice and gratitude. 

. It is a duty of charity. 

It is a duty of personal interest. 


Who 


A Duty of Religion 


In relieving the suffering souls and delivering them 
from purgatory, we procure the glory of God by satis- 
fying His justice for these souls who are so dear to 
Him, and in whom the infinite merits of His Redemp- 
tion are not fully. realized until these happy souls 
begin their never-ending song of praise and gratitude 
to the Precious Blood, the price paid for their 
redemption, their eternal salvation. In procuring God’s 
glory by the release of the suffering souls, we become 
most pleasing to God. 
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A Duty of Justice or Gratitude 

How many souls there may be suffering in purgatory 
for the sins that we may have caused them to commit. 
Again, to how many of the poor suffering souls do we 
owe the deepest gratitude, and not only to those to 
whom we are bound by ties of blood — father, mother, 
sisters, brothers — but also to our poor pastors, con- 
fessors, and teachers, who sowed the good seed in our 
hearts, and with whom we in gratitude should now 
share the fruit of their advice and example by procur- 
ing their entrance into never-ending happiness. St. 
Francis de Sales once said that he hoped that when 
he died that people would not say, “Oh, the holy 
Bishop of Geneva, Francis de Sales, does not need pray- 
ers, and thus leave me to suffer long years in purga- 
tory.” 

A Duty of Charity 

Since the souls in purgatory suffer more than those 
on earth, and since they cannot help themselves, nor 
even ask for help, as can the suffering on earth, and 
since they are so easily and so soon forgotten because 
they are out of sight, by relieving those holy souls, 
we practice in an eminent degree that charity to our 
neighbor, which our Blessed Savior has so earnestly 
recommended, which will entitle us to hear from His 
own Divine lips at the judgment: “I was in prison and 
you came to Me. Amen, I say unto you, as long as you 
did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it 
to Me.” (St. Matt., xxv, 36-40.) 


A Duty of Personal Interest 

1. Because God will repay us the good that we have 
done these holy suffering souls so dear to Him, and 
whom His mercy longs to deliver. 

2. These souls themselves, in their gratitude, will 
pray to God for us. 

3. We will secure the love and help of the guardian 
angels of the souls whom we have relieved or delivered. 

4. St. Catherine of Genoa tells us that she received 
many answers to prayer by praying for the souls in 
purgatory, that she did not receive otherwise, so we 
may hope to have as many advocates before the throne 
of God as we have helped or delivered souls from 
purgatory. 

5. We double our merit each time we help the poor 
souls, for besides the merit of the Communion, or 
prayer, or indulgence, we lay up additional merit by 
the very great charity which makes us give the satis- 
factory part of each of these to the suffering souls. 
And to double our merit thus, is to increase our own 
glory for eternity. 

6. Lastly, when it comes our turn to be a member 
of the Church Suffering, may we not hope, that even 
though we be forgotten by those whom we have left 
on earth, yet that Sur Divine Lord will shorten our 
time of suffering by the applications of the suffrages 
of the Church militant, for He Himself says: “Blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.” 

St. Thomas says that our prayers and indulgences 
are applied to those souls whom we designate and, 
therefore, let us be earnest and prompt in our dai!y 
suffrages for the departed, never allowing ourselves 
to think that we have done enough, to help father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, friends, pastors, and teachers. 
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Means of Helping the Holy Souls 

1. By prayer, especially, ejaculatory prayer. 

2. Fasting or works of labor. 

3. Alms deeds, in which may be included gifts to the 
Divine worship, such as chalices, ciboriums, pyxes, 
vestments, altar linens, sent to poor missions as alms. 

4. Indulgences gained for them, especially those 
attached to the short ejaculations of which so many 
can be said in a day, or during the sleepless hours of 
the night. 

5. Holy Communion offered frequently for the 
departed. 

6. Above all, by having the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass offered frequently for the suffering souls. 

7. Making the heroic act for them. 

Father Faber says: “There have been saints who 
have devoted their whole lives to this one work, 
mining in purgatory.” Giving our satisfactions and in- 
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dulgences to the poor souls is, as it were, a good bank- 
ing business in which we place our spiritual capital 
where it gathers compound interest for eternity. In 
constantly helping the poor souls we imitate our 
Blessed Mother, who advanced the time for the work- 
ing of our Lord’s first miracle, inasmuch as we advance 
the hour of their deliverance by paying their debt to 
Divine Justice, and supplying them with the wine of 
the Precious Blood at the eternal wedding feast. 

Devotion to praying for the dead may well be con- 
sidered a powerful antidote against the widespread 
materialism and lack of faith in our day, for as Father 
Coleridge says in his work, “Prisoners of the King,” 
of those who practice this devotion: “A silent change 
comes over them, and in reward of their charity, which 
has so little that is sensible to feed on, they insensibly 
acquire spiritual instincts almost as keen as those of 
the holy sufferers themselves.” 


Childhood Sorrows 
Sister M. Agnes 


tion. We associate with the word “childhood,” the 

ideas of joy, lightheartedness, freedom from all 
care. Poetry is filled with expressions that show this 
conventional belief in the joyousness of youth; and 
grown-up persons are fond of assuring children that 
these are “the happiest days of their lives.” But do the 
facts of actual experience in each one’s life bear out 
these statements ? In making the assertion just quoted, 
do not, parents, guardians, and teachers, often forget 
the experiences of their own child? Has not distance of 
time and place somewhat blurred the memory of their 
youthful days, and idealized those pictures of the past, 
according to the proverbial saying, “Distant fields are 
always green?” The fields through which the hungry 
“Barefoot Boy” tramped in his childhood may indeed 
have been “green,” fresh, and beautiful, to the eye and 
the imagination of a passing tourist; but it is probable 
that the boy thought more of the stubble and stones 
that hurt his feet, together with other physical dis- 
comforts. Another poet sang, “Heaven lies about us 
in our infancy”; if so, many children find themselves 
in a world quite otherwise than heavenly very soon 
after the years of infancy—feeling more keenly than 
their elders imagine the pangs of poverty, overwork, 
or the absence of human affection. Other poets, like 
Tennyson in his second “Locksley Hall” and Mrs. 
Browning in “The Cry of the Children,” have given 
us other and sadder pictures of childhood in the great 
cities and marts of industry, where the conditions were 
more like the Inferno than Wordsworth’s heaven. 
Though much has been done to remedy these evil 
conditions, yet there is still ample scope for the efforts 
of philanthropists. 


TT: many persons this title may seem a contradic- 


The Teacher’s Concern 


It may be asked, How do these facts concern teach- 
ers and their work? In two ways: First, they have 


an opportunity of enlisting the sympathies of their 
more fortunate pupils as also of the prosperous 
parents of these pupils in behalf of the poorer class, 
inciting those sentiments of kindness and mutual help- 
fulness which are the ideals of social workers every- 
where; secondly, and more particularly, teachers 
should be careful to ascertain something of the home 
conditions, environment, and other circumstances, of 
their pupils before rebuking or punishing them for 
tardiness, inattention, or failure to perform their school 
tasks, since these delinquencies may be due to circum- 
stances beyond the children’s control. Sometimes a 
poor child is made doubly unhappy, by wretched 
conditions at home and unmerited rebukes at school, 
since naturally he is unwilling to offer as excuses those 
explanations which would reveal circumstances he 
prefers to hide. When certain pupils seemed listless 
and uninterested in their classwork, teachers have 
sometimes been surprised and grieved to find that the 
cause was to be traced to the children’s physical weak- 
ness owing to the fact that they had come to school 
in the morning without any breakfast. 

So, also, certain other conditions tend to make a 
child’s life at school unhappy through no fault of his 
own, though he may be reluctant to reveal the circum- 
stances to his teacher. I refer to such physical defects 
as poor eyesight or deafness. Sometimes a child with 
the former defect is reproached for not doing the 
work indicated on the blackboard, when he is quite 
unable from his place to see it; or a child with 
defective hearing is rebuked for not answering a 
teacher’s questions or not following some directions 
given when he simply failed to hear them. Of course, 
in those schools where medical inspectors make 
periodic visits, these mistakes are not so likely to 
occur; but in others, where such supervision is lack- 
ing, teachers would be saved some annoyance and 
children some painful experiences, if their physical 
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condition were ascertained before adverse judgments 
were pronounced on their conduct. 

Again, while bashfulness is not generally recognized 
as a striking characteristic of the young people of this 
generation, yet the fact remains true that human 
nature is very much the same throughout the centuries, 
and there have always been and still are some 
extremely timid children. These are apt to suffer 
mental terrors at school which make their school days 
a veritable martyrdom. The biographies of literary men 
furnish us with many examples of those who suffered 
agonies in their youth at the hands of harsh, unfeel- 
ing masters or of thoughtless, even cruel schoolmates. 
We have only to mention the names of Cowper, 
Shelley, Keats, Dickens, Charles Lamb, and De 
Quincey, to recall what they themselves recorded 
concerning the unhappy experience of their school or 
college days; while probably many others, less famous 
and without their powers of expression, suffered mental 
tortures which they had not the will or the ability to 
reveal. Even the good-natured Thackeray, whose sense 
of humor might have softened the blows of unkind 
fate, heartily detested the famous Charterhouse School 
to which as a boy he was sent, referring to it later as 
the “Slaughterhouse.” In a letter to his mother, he 
wrote, “There are 370 boys in the school; I wish there 
were only 369.” — Poor Dickens as a child had even 
a harder fate, as we may judge from the pictures of 
schools given in his novels and drawn largely from his 
own experience. 

Without entering upon the discussion of unmerited 
suffering and especially that of innocent children, we 
may observe how God draws good out of evil, since 
the memory of painful experiences in their childhood 
has induced various men to exert their utmost energies 
to remedy these unfortunate conditions and to save 
other children from suffering similar hardships; never- 
theless, we may believe that in justice His hand will 
smite those who have inflicted unnecessary suffering 
on His little ones. Happily, in our time and country, 
such abuses in schools are extremely rare. It would be 
difficult today to find any teacher who would volun- 
tarily inflict any pain on his or her pupils. I wished 
merely to point out a few cases in which teachers 
might unconsciously cause suffering to their pupils 
through some lack of knowledge or perhaps of sym- 
pathy, owing to a too limited understanding of child- 
hood woes. We call them childish, meaning trivial and 
insignificant, for so they may seem to us, in our mature 
years with our broader outlook and larger experience. 
But to the child, they are very real and deeply pain- 
ful, as anyone knows if he will but seriously consider 
some of the incidents that affected him most painfully 
as a child. 


The Sensitive Child 


The psychologist, J. B. Pratt, writes in one of his 
books, “Children are often very unhappy; in fact a 
sensitive child may be as utterly wretched half a dozen 
times in one day as his father is during the course of 
a year.” And these trials of the child are harder for 
him to bear, because his little world is so limited, and 
he is not upheld by any tenets of Stoic philosophy or 
habits of Christian resignation. It is especially in deal- 
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ing with the sensitive child that the teacher needs to 
be most kind and tactful. Nearly all little children have 
a dread of first going to school, and their first day in 
the classroom, with its strange faces and awful 
restraints, is a terrible experience. Even later, after 
some knowledge of school life has been gained, the 
sensitive child who goes to a new school or meets a 
new teacher, has very painful feelings of timidity; if 
unfortunately the teacher, for some reason or other, 
does not receive the child kindly, manifesting any im- 
patience, roughness, or harshness, the child is not only 
wounded painfully at the time, but forms an un- 
favorable impression of the school and teacher, perhaps 
a positive dislike, which may last throughout the 
whole year, and paralyze the teacher’s later efforts to 
do him good. Some persons have a strange notion that 
a child can and ought to be cured of his sensitiveness, 
as if it were a fault to be corrected, and not a natural 
characteristic, like timidity or reserve. One might as 
well talk of correcting a child for being tall or short, 
lean or fat. Of course, a teacher may help a child 
to control the outward manifestations of his sensitive- 
ness, if it is displayed in ill humor, resentment, or 
some other undesirable form; but the sensitiveness it- 
self will continue to be a trait of his character all 
through life. We may be glad that it is so, for if we 
glance at the annals of humanity, we shall see that 
the world’s great benefactors were intensely sensitive 
persons; that is, they possessed sensibility, feeling, 
sympathy. Though the sensitive child may be con- 
cerned chiefly with his own sorrows, yet if his edu- 
cation guides him in the right direction, turning his 
thoughts from himself to his neighbor, he will soon 
learn to be sensitive to others’ sorrows, and then strive 
to alleviate them. Such characters we note in the 
benefactors of mankind, the Good Samaritans who 
have endeavored to improve the condition of the poor 
and outcast, those who take care of the sick and 
orphans, who have striven to reform prisons or to 
mitigate the horrors of war. The gruff intellectual 
Carlyle wrote books and essays denouncing the evils 
of the competitive system in industry, the poverty 
and drudgery of the unfortunate workers; but the 
equally intellectual and more sensitive, humane 
Ruskin, facing the same problem, wrote, “I will 
endure it no longer quietly; but henceforward, with 
any few or many who will help, do my best to abate 
this misery.” And he proved his sincerity, sacrificing 
his peace and comfort, wealth and health, to this 
good cause. 


Examinations 


Before dismissing the subject of children’s sorrows, 
we must consider briefly that bugbear of schooldays, 
the periodic examinations. Some educators are so 
convinced of their harmful effects upon children and 
the various disadvantages of the system, that they 
advocate abolishing them altogther. But most teach- 
ers agree in the opinion that until something better is 
found as a substitute, the annual or semiannual exam- 
ination must be retained. We may say of them as 
Abu Bekar (or some other bilious pessimist) said of 
women: “They are an evil, but a necessary evil.” And 
just as this Mohammedan Caliph proved his conviction 
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of the desirability of the particular evil he signalized 
by harnessing not fewer than four women to his 
matrimonial chariot, so the teacher who looks for 
certain practical results — as we all must do to satisfy 
both our pupils and their parents— would vote to 
retain rather than to abolish what we may call the 
lesser of two evils. Most young people require this 
incentive to industry, this spur to their lagging energy 
and ambition. Yet, as we have said, examinations have 
some unavoidable disadvantages; they are, no doubt, 
a source of worry, of mental and physical strain, to 
weak, sickly, and nervous children. I read that it was 
not an uncommon thing in Germany (before the war) 
for young students at the time of examinations to 
commit suicide, owing to the excessive strain, the 
anxiety, to excel, and the fear of disgrace, since their 
relatives attached an exaggerated importance to suc- 
cess in these school tests. I am aware that our young 
people in this country do not take their examinations 
so seriously as all that; in fact, some do not concern 
themselves enough about them, while others rather 
enjoy the excitement they bring, the emulation, the 
chance to “show off.” But there still remains a class 
of pupils who undergo unnecessary sufferings in con- 
sequence of the strain to which they are subjected, 
and for which they are physically or mentally unfit. 
The teacher often feels that her reputation is at stake, 
and fond parents believe that their family pride will 
suffer if the young people do not “pass” successfully 
or attain a high standing for which nature never 
intended them. An English author writes, “A school 
examination to a highly strung and finely fibered boy 
may entail much dread. We older folk know that there 
are many worse things in life than failing in a school 
test; but to the little candidate himself, it may mean 
the darkness of the nether pit.” Because, probably, he 
sees looming up behind it the awful shadow of parental 
displeasure. 

Should not a distinction be made between those 
pupils who fail at examinations through their own 
fault, from laziness, levity, or other neglect of duty, 
and those who have worked faithfully all year at their 
school tasks, but who, not possessing the necessary 
physical or mental endowments, are unable to attain 
the high standard fixed by their ambitious parents, 
and most eagerly, painfully desired by the poor chil- 
dren themselves? These unfortunate ones should be 
the special objects of our pity and kindly encourage- 
ment rather than of our scorn and censure. Of course, 
all right-minded teachers understand this and do act 
in the approved way; but could they not perhaps do 
a little more to bring the parents to a more reason- 
able frame of mind, and save such children from un- 
merited suffering and humiliation at home? 


Necessary and Unnecessary Sorrows 


Childhood should be “the happiest time of life” and 
leave pleasant memories to sweeten all future years; 
but unfortunately many persons have very unhappy 
recollections of their youthful days and feel very 
bitterly toward those who inflicted undeserved suffer- 
ing upon them. Of course, I refer to the wholly use- 
less sorrows; for unhappily, in this world of probation, 
in this life of fallen man, unavoidable trials come 
at times even to very little children, as the bird must 
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suffer from its broken wing or the wild creature of 
the forest from the hunter’s gun. Such sufferings in 
childhood as sickness, poverty, the loss of near and 
dear relatives, may be a discipline, a help in the forma- 
tion of character, and a preparation for the future 
battle of life. The Christian teacher will know how 
to make this use of such trials, and the children them- 
selves, if rightly directed, will quickly learn their 
spiritual value. I am merely pleading for a little more 
thoughtfulness in removing from the child’s pathway 
those unnecessary thorns and briars that are not 
accompanied by any roses of educational or spiritual 
value. 


THE PUBLIC ANALYZES CURRICULUM 


Recently the department of education of the State of In- 
diana, in an effort to discover public opinion on present or- 
ganization of the curriculum, methods of teaching, etc., sent 
a questionnaire to various groups of citizens. The question- 
naire was prepared by Roy P. Wisehart, state superinten- 
dent, and Virgil Stinebaugh, director of inspection. 

The four general questions asked were: 

1. What is the relative value of the subjects which are 
taught in the elementary schools? 

2. What are your criticisms (pro and con) with respect 
to the subject matter being taught in the elementary schools? 

3. What are your criticisms (pro and con) with respect 
to the methods used in teaching in the elementary schools? 

4. General remarks: Any general criticism or suggestions 
concerning the present elementary-school system in Indiana 
will be appreciated. 

The following summary of the 300 replies shows the num- 
ber of persons who listed each subject as they judged it to 
be very important, important, or not important: 


Very Not 
Subject Important Important Important 

cs a 8 44 31 
Arithmetic ........0.6.- 101 6 + 
PORE SoBe ate chewed Gielen i 12 ad 40 
Citizenship ............. 75 30 4 
Geography ....... 00608. 62 47 2 
GIGRUHEE! 6 ck ccnicns eevee 90 15 4 
EMSROEG io sccrese ae de ueaws 64 43 1 
Home economics ........ 26 56 24 
DIVUIONE! Skcdincicswsases 64 39 6 
Industrial ‘arts: ........... 11 44 51 
Language and Composition 62 30 14 
NEWS i aeeindais Mewaeders 11 59 36 
Nature study ........... 8 47 49 
Physical training ........ 44 60 7 
Physiology... cess ssccss 36 53 14 
IRCSONE. osc ies ace awed 98 11 1 
SPC 2 cece cwcsens 95 14 2 
ii re 77 28 5 


“In most instances,” says the Indianapolis News, “those 
who checked agriculture as being an important subject added 
the qualification that it is important in rural districts. Other 
subjects, such as art, music and kindred subjects were deem- 
ed important when a student showed a talent or aptitude for 
these subjects. A very few of those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaires advised an increase in the number of subjects 
taught in the elementary schools. 

Opinion was divided according to the replies, as to wheth- 
er the public school is responsible for teaching all those 
things not taught effectively by other institutions, such as 
the home and the church. While many ventured the opinion 
the school has all it can do to teach the “three R’s,” others 
thought the schoolhouse should be an adjunct of the home 
and church. 
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A. Modern School Buildin? 


The New Providence High School, Chicago, Illinois 
R. S. Wallace 


Convent, erected by the Sisters of Providence of 

St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, Indiana, is located at 
the southeast corner of Central Park Blvd. and Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill., overlooking Garfield Park. This 
site affords every advantage for light, air, and compa- 
rative quietness. 


P YHE new Providence High School for Girls and 


The building is approximately 200 feet square and 
contains 2,800,000 cubic feet and was designed and 
supervised by Miller & Wallace, Inc., Architects and 
Engineers, Chicago. Construction was started Dec. 19, 
1927, and was completed and the building occupied 
Feb. 14, 1929. It is in the modified Gothic style of 
architecture adaptable to academic buildings and is 





INTERIOR VIEWS, PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL 


Left (Reading down) — Parlor, Classroom, Reading Room. Right — A Class in Cooking, Gymnasium, Biology Room with Plant- 
Growing Room in background. Miller & Wallace, Inc., Chicago, Architects and Engineers 
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of fireproof construction built of facebrick on all four 
sides, trimmed with buff Bedford limestone. 

The building is five stories high surmounted by a 
tower six stories high, and all the pitched roofs on 
the front elevations are covered with English shingie 
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tile of different shades of red. The base of the tower 
and entrance is of Bedford stone with antique leaded- 
glass transoms and doors. The transom leaded glass 
is set directly into the stone arches. The floor of the 
entrance is of hard buff stone. 
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PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


Above: First-Floor Plan; below: Basement. 
Miller & Wallace, Inc., Chicago, Architects and Engineers. 
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MEZZANINE FLOOR 
Offices, Parlors, and Auditorium 


At the northwest corner of the 
first floor are located the adminis- 
tration offices comprising the offices of 
the prefect, registrar, clerk, and reception 
room. Here also is the master clock for 
controlling clocks and program signals 
in all parts of the building. To the right 
of the entrance is a large room used for 
receiving visitors. There is also an emer- 
gency room. On this floor also are class- 
rooms, bookstore, and auditorium. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity 
of 1,060 with a balcony which seats 330 
of this number. There are no columns 
to interfere with the view of the stage, 
theater construction being used. The 
stage is 24 feet deep by 54 feet wide and 
is provided with an alcove with folding 
partitions that can be thrown open. There 
is an altar built in this alcove so that 
reireats can be held in the auditorium. 

The stage is equipped with gridirons 
for hoisting scenery, border lights, and 
footlights. The footlights and_ border 
lights are of the reflector type with col- 
ored glass lenses. Lighting in the audi- 
torium is done by means of large re- 
flectors back of fixtures set in the ceil- 
ings. These reflectors are raised from 
the space above the auditorium when 
cleaning is necessary. All the light switch- 
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CHAPEL, PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL AND CONVENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STAGE IN AUDITORIUM, PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL 


On the rear of the stage, behind the curtain, is an altar. 
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es for the stage and auditorium are mounted on a 
switchboard containing dimmers so that any lighting 
effect may be had. 

The wainscot of the auditorium is finished in Caen- 
stone marked off in ashlar. Above this line is sand- 


persons. Under the bleachers are the shower rooms, 
dressing, and locker rooms, apparatus, storage, rest- 
rooms, and examiners rooms also athletic director’s 
offices. The floor of the gym is made of clear maple. 
The wainscot around the gym is 8 feet high and is of 
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SECOND-FLOOR PLAN, PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, IL 


STORAGe 


light buff brick above which is plaster finish. 

On the fifth floor are the music studios, 
practice rooms, recital room, and stage. All 
these rooms are soundproofed and provided 


with solid panel soundproof doors. The 

=r recital room is treated with acoustic mate- 
Se | rial the same as the auditorium. 

vi The cafeteria and its kitchen are located 

in the basement, which is lighted by 


Miller & Wallace, Inc., Chicago, Architects. 


finish plaster with ornamental beams. On 
both sides of the stage at two levels there 
are dressing rooms. The auditorium is 
equipped with a moving-picture booth. The 
ceiling of the auditorium is treated with 
acoustic tile. 

The second floor contains classrooms and 
library. The library will accommodate 6,- 
500 volumes and is also provided with a 
workroom for repairing books. Off this 
floor the balcony of the auditorium may be 
reached. 

The third floor contains classrooms, book- 
keeping rooms, and typewriting rooms. 
Science Rooms, Music Rooms, Gymnasium 

On the fourth floor there are classrooms, 
the physics, chemistry and biology labora- 
tories, and a growing room. Each of these 
laboratories is provided with an individual 
lecture room. This floor also contains the 
domestic-science room with experimental 
dining room, sewing room, and art room. 
The gymnasium is also on this level, being 
over the auditorium. 

The clear playing floor of the gymnasium 
is 57 feet wide by 85 feet long. On two sides 
of the gymnasium are concrete bleachers 
with wood seats accommodating 450 to 500 
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means of areas and is very light. Four- 
hundred girls are fed at each sitting. The 
cafeteria and kitchen are fully equipped. 
Monel metal was used throughout the 
cafeteria. 

The south end of the building is used for 
a convent which is one of the most modern. 
There are individual rooms for 48 Sisters. 
Each room is provided with a clothes closet 
and lavatory built in flush with the wall 
and provided with full-panel doors. On the 
first floor are located the reception rooms, 
superior’s office, recreation room, dining 
room, and kitchen. The chapel is located on 
the second floor and seats 120 persons. The 
chapel is two stories high and is built with 
ceiling made of wooden trusses and beams. 
Windows are of antique leaded glass of dif- 
ferent coloring. There is also a_ balcony. 
The walls are done in sand finish. All wood- 
work is of plain-sawed red oak. There are 
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THIRD-FLOOR PLAN, PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Miller & Wallace, Inc., Chicago, Architects and Engineers. 
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rooms at the front and rear of the building of these for the use of the Sisters. The roof of the convent for 
two floors. The remaining three floors are all living an area of 30 by 100 feet which is used by the Sisters, 
quarters. Some of these rooms are provided with con- is laid in promenade tile. 

necting baths. On the third floor is a large studyroom In the basement of this building is a large laundry 
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FOURTH-FLOOR PLAN, PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL 
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fully equipped, also a refrigeration room. 
Electrical refrigeration is used for the 
convent and cafeteria, also for making 
ice for the cafeteria. 

The windows throughout the school 
are of heavy-section, custom-made, pro- 
jection type of sash divided into four 
horizontal sections, two sections of which 
operate by bronze friction pins and are 
locked by bronze hardware. The windows 
in the convent are of heavy-section, cus- 
tom-casement type. The gymnasium win- 
dows are especially fitted, factory-type, 
projection windows and operate by an 
operating device. On the south side of 
the gymnasium 24 sections of windows 
are operated by the turning of one wheel. 

The floors in the corridors are of 
terrazzo with terrazzo base and door 
plynths. All toilet-room floors are also 
of terrazzo bases. The classrooms, and 
music rooms are floored with clear maple. 
The floor in the auditorium balcony, the 
chapel, entire fourth floor, and all rooms 
and corridors throughout the convent are 
laid with rubberstone in different sizes 
and of various colors. 

The partitions in the toilet rooms, 
bathrooms, bath showers, and dressing 
rooms throughout the building are Struc- 
co slate which is chemically treated in 
various colors and set on cove bases. The 
lockers are built in the corridors and are 
flush top and bottom with the walls. The 
blackboards throughout the building are 
natural slate and are on three walls. 
Each room is provided with a bulletin 
board and a teacher’s closet with shelves 
and drawers. All rooms are finished in 
sand plaster and trimmed with clear red 
oak, stained and treated with a wax 
finish. 


The Heating System 


A vacuum system is used for the heat- 
ing. The steam is supplied by two large 
steel-riveted boilers heated by oil burn- 
ers. These burners are mounted in the 
doors of the boilers. The entire system 
is valved so that certain units may be 
shut off when not in use. Heat is sup- 
plied to the auditorium by means of 
tempered air which is filtered through 
air filters and forced through plenum 
chambers under the auditorium and bal- 
cony floor and then forced out through 
ventilators known as “mushrooms”. Off 
of the boiler room is a large pump 
and tank room, a transformer room, and 
a switchboard room. 
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The center portion of the building where large heavy 
spans occur is built of steel columns and girders, fire- 
proofed. The remaining portions of the building are 
of reinforced-concrete skeleton construction. Steel was 
used for the pitched roofs to support the concrete slabs. 
The roof over the gymnasium is built of precast re- 
inforced concrete slabs. All of the roofs are insulated 
with an insulating material. The building is equipped 
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with an intercommunicating telephone system with 26 
stations controlled from the superior’s office. Clocks, 
fire alarms, and signal devices are located at two or 
three different points on each floor. 

This building accommodates 1,050 girls. The cost of 
the building, including architectural fee, was $1,000,- 
000 which is 35% cents per cubic foot, without equip- 
ment. 


Good Books on School Discipline 


Jo 1 4} tH He Oe 


Bagley, W. C., “Classroom Management, Its Princi- 
ples and Technique,’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1922, pp. 322. 

Part One of this book is devoted to routine factors 
with special emphasis on order and discipline as main- 
tained through tactful attention to the routine factors 
of classroom management. Part Two is devoted to 
judgment factors. The problem of attention is 
developed in detail and stress is placed on the means 
teachers may use to handle groups efficiently and still 
reach the individual. 

Bagley, W. C., “School Discipline,’ New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1915, pp. 259. 

In his “School Discipline,” the writer lays stress on 
positive and noncoércive measures and discourages 
disciplinary problems. First he discusses the essential 
characteristics of a well-disciplined school; then he 
assumes the condition of a disorderly school, analyzes 
the causes which lead to disorder, and shows the 
various steps that may be taken to remedy the dis- 
order. Coércive measures are briefly discussed and the 
various types of penalties evaluated. Concrete examples 
of troublesome disciplinary cases are presented and 
discussed. At the end of each chapter the author offers 
a series of questions and exercises designed to guide 
the beginning teacher or student in education. 

Bennett, H. E., “School Efficiency,’ A Manual of 
Modern School Management, Chicago, Ginn & Co., 
1917, pp. 374. 

This book discusses school management as a factor 
in education. The discussion includes school equip- 
ment, ventilation, school organization, and important 
elements in school discipline — such as, methods of 
routine, motives and incentives, punishment, construc- 
tive government, community codperation, and teacher 
self-management. The author advocates constructive 
motives of discipline. The following citation shows the 
spirit of the book. “The methods or orderly govern- 


The following annotations of good books on School Discipline are selected from a_ bibli- 
ography of 243 titles at the end of Sister M. Jutta’s “School Discipline as a Moral Factor in 
Education,” which is in press. (Bruce Publishing Company.) Similar lists of books on subjects 
will be presented in each issue of the CatHoric ScHooL JouRNAL, and topics will be selected 
which are of special interest to readers, as evidenced by their requests. 
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ment consist not in repressing activity so much as in 
stimulating it, not in continually stopping something 
but in ‘starting something, not in correcting but in 
directing ; not in pupil suppression but in pupil expres- 
sion.” (p. 281.) In the chapter on corrective govern- 
ment, the author emphasizes the need of diagnosing 
motives. 

*Dunney, Rev. J. A., “The Parish School, Its Aims, 
Procedure, and Problems,’ New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1921, pp. 326. 

In Chapter V of Father Dunney’s excellent book, 
“The Parish School,” there is an inspiring chapter on 
the problem of discipline. While granting that in 
many disciplinary cases punishment must be used, the 
author argues that careful thought and experience 
show that it is preferable to keep it as far in the back- 
ground as possible and to use confidence, kindness, and 
encouragement as constant tools to stir the natures of 
those we educate. 

Harris, P. E., “Changing Conceptions of School 
Discipline,’ New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928, 
pp. 384. 

As the title indicates, this book sets forth the chang- 
ing conceptions of discipline in the United States since 
the rise of the public-school system. The author inter- 
prets these changes in the light of present conditions. 
In his concluding chapter he stresses the need for a 
philosophy of control. 

Irwin, E. A., and Marks, L. A., “Fitting the School 
to the Child,’ An Experiment in Public Education, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 339. 

In this book, the authors describe an experiment to 
make the school fit the child that was carried on in 
a large elementary school in New York. The methods 
used are here described. The experimenters measured 
the mental and physical capacities of the children 
entering school and then adapted educational experi- 
ences to individual needs. This experiment served to 
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convince all educators, who were cognizant of the work 
accomplished, that the process of adapting the school 
to the child should not be postponed and that the 
present plan of making the child fit the school makes 
of our schools in many instances agencies for increas- 
ing juvenile delinquency. 

*Jutta, Sister Mary, O.S.F., “School Discipline As 
a Moral Factor in Education,” Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1929. 

This is an exceptionally comprehensive discussion of 
the problem of school discipline, which strongly em- 
phasizes religion and the Catholic point of view. The 
topics discussed are the nature and aims of school 
discipline, knowledge of child nature, personality of 
the teacher, school routine, incentives, corrective meas- 
ures including punishment, abnormal repressions, the 
task in its relation to discipline, and discipline in 
moral instruction. 

The book uses the case method to a considerable 
degree, and is extraordinarily concrete in describing 
the problem and illustrating constructive methods of 
dealing with the problems. It is unquestionably the 
most comprehensive and most intelligent treatment of 
discipline in a single volume. It includes within its 
scope a review of all the main contributions to the 
field.—E. A. F. 

Perry, A. C., “Discipline as a School Problem,” 
Chicago, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915, pp. 273. 

This book consists of three parts. Part One treats 
of the psychology of conduct, intellect, feeling, will, 
moral development, heredity, and environment, with 
reference to the problem of individual discipline. 

Part Two treats of discipline as a class problem dis- 
cussing at length the psychology of class control, the 
teacher as a disciplinarian, and rewards and punish- 
ments. 

Part Three offers a discussion of discipline as a 
school problem from the point of view of the 
principal. 

Reavis, W. C., “Pupil Adjustment in Junior and 
Senior High Schools,’ A Treatment of the Problems 
and Methods of Educational Counseling and Guidance 
with Examples from Actual Practice, Chicago, D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1926, pp. 348. 

The purpose and scope of this book might best be 
stated in the author’s own words, “The purposes of 
this volume are: (1) to set forth clearly the problem 
of maladjustment in the junior and senior high 
schools; (2) to present an analytical treatment of the 
case method as developed by physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers, as a procedure for 
the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of individuals 
with respect to their development and personal wel- 
fare; (3) to show the technical application of the case- 
method procedure to the educational adjustment of 
pupils; (4) to demonstrate concretely by actual 
example the application of the case-method as a modus 
operandi in counseling and guidance.” 

Sears, J. B., “Classroom Organization and Control,” 
Chicago, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918, pp. 300. 

Part One of this book is devoted to the nature of 
the problem of classroom organization and control; 
Part Two, to the pupil as the object of it; Part Three, 
to the machinery and process of organization and 
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control, and Part Four, to the teacher as the instru- 
ment of control. 

Part Two presents interesting and valuable exposi- 
tions of the disciplinary problem under the headings 
of order and discipline, school punishments, and in- 
centives in management. 

Smith, Walter R., “Constructive School Discipline,” 
Chicago, American Book Co., 1924, pp. 275. 

This author considers school discipline as social 
control within the school group. He discusses the 
nature and purposes of school discipline, emphasizing 
both the immediate and remote aims. He endeavors 
to show how the principles of effective discipline can 
be instilled into pupils by building up school spirit 
and by the careful handling of extracurricular activ- 
ities. Throughout, the author insists that good disci- 
pline is prevention rather than cure. In Chapters X 
and XI, the author discusses student government, 
pointing out its dangers and its advantages. 

Wickman, E. K., “Children’s Behavior and Teach- 
ers’ Attitudes,” New York, The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 1928, pp. 247. 

The author gives the results of an investigation made 
in a school in Cleveland concerning children’s behavior 
and teachers’ attitudes. He presents the data with an 
interpretation of findings. 

Other lists of books related to, and supplementary 
to this one on school discipline are in preparation: 
Training for Character, Habit Formation, Juvenile 
Delinquency, and the Mental Hygiene of Instruction. 

Books marked with an asterisk (*) are distinctively 
Catholic in tone. (To be Concluded) 


THE TEACHER'S “IF” * 
(Apologies to Kipling) 


If I can make a tired child’s eyes sparkle 

At the work of God’s dear Hand in flower and tree; 
If I can make him feel that life is lovely 

In the light that streams from out eternity— 


If I can make him tender to the robin 

That falls all bruised upon the reddened grass; 
Or make him help a little crippled brother 
Along the aching road we all must pass— 


If I can soothe a little heart near breaking 
With woe so far beyond its tender years; 

If I can make a laugh spring from the wretched 
Encourage smiles where there were only tears— 


If I can teach that love for God’s Own Mother 
Will give him all the right of favored child, 
That refuge from life’s agonizing moments 
Is found within the heart of Mary mild— 


If I can teach that suffering’s patient bearing 
Will purge the soul of all its gross alloy; 
And see in every little child before me 
Nazareth’s wide-eyed, gentle little Boy— 


If I can teach but one child-heart to love Him 
Who died at last between grim crosses twain; 
Then, shall I meet My Master’s Eyes not flinching 
And hear His “Child, it was not all in vain!” 
—Mary Donatus. 


*The above poem by a student at the summer school of Immaculata College, 
Immaculata, Pa., appeared in the Catholic Standard and Times, Aug. 17, 1929. 








The Whole Field of Literature 
As Seen in All Its Parts Sr. Mary Philip 


(A Study of the Oration — Concluded) 


Demosthenes, 384-322 B.C. 


Demosthenes was born in Attica. No orator had a 
finer field in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, which 
orations are his best. On the Peace, On the Embassy, 
and On the Crown are among his other chief orations. 
The Olynthiacs and Philippics owe much of their merit 
to the integrity and public spirit which breathe in 
them. They derive their inspiration from the struggle 
against the encroachments of Philip of Macedon. 
Their object, their great motive force, is to rouse the 
indignation of his countrymen against Philip, the 
public enemy of the liberties of Greece; hence these 


Among the Romans Cicero furnishes us with models 
of splendid form in the work of the oration. As an 
orator his virtues are eminently great. Art is con- 
spicuous in all his orations, but there is a little too 
much in most of them. 


Cicero, 106-43 B.C. 


Cicero is neither original nor profound. He had an 
active, thoughtful, and fertile mind, and was a master 
of style. Cicero’s method is clear, and his arguments 
are arranged with great propriety. He pays strict at- 
tention to the introductions containing the ethical 
proof; to the body of the speech relating the facts and 
arguments deducted from those facts; lastly to the 
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orations are practical, written with the intent of urg- 
ing to action. Demosthenes was absorbed in his sub- 
ject, and it was with this that he filled the thoughts 
and fired the hearts of his hearers. 

These orations of Demosthenes, so strongly animated 
and full of the impetuosity and fire of public spirit, 
and characterized by energy of thought, peculiarly his 
own, which form his character, sets him above all 
other writers of orations in ancient times. We forget 
the orator and think only of the subject permeated 
with plain truth. His compositions are not distin- 
guished by ornament and splendor. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise. The 
condensation of his style exhibits the concentration 
and intensity of his thought. His words are expressive, 
and his arrangement firm and manly. While negligent 
of little graces, he aims at the sublime, which lies in 
sentiment. His character is ardent — austere rather 
than of the gentle kind. He is grave, serious, passionate 
—never degrading himself nor attempting anything 
like pleasantry. He sometimes borders on the hard 
and dry. Sometimes he is harsh and abrupt. Notwith- 
standing any shortcomings we may attribute to him, 
the orations of Demosthenes are lasting monuments 
of the height and power of oratory when inspired by 
a lofty, earnest, and resolute purpose. 


peroration addressing itself to the moral sense of the 
judges. He has advantage over Demosthenes in clear- 
ness of method. Cicero is very successful in moving the 
softer passions. In force of words he excels. His sen- 
tences are full and flowing and eminently curious and 
exact in structure. At times he is diffuse where he 
should be urgent. His fondess for magnificence some- 
times makes him deficient in strenght. The services he 
rendered his country were very considerable, yet he is 
too much his own panegyrist. His vanity and his desire 
to be popular with all men was his misfortune. His 
orations: Defence of Milo and Manilian Law are ex- 
cellently planned orations; Pro Archias is replete with 
the spirit of poetry; the speeches against Catiline are 
models of invective. 


Fenelon’s Criticism of Demosthenes and Cicero 


“T think Demosthenes superior to Cicero. I am 
persuaded no one can admire Cicero more than I do. 
He adorns whatever he attempts. He does honor to 
language. He disposes of words in a manner peculiar 
to himself. His style has great variety of character. 
Whenever he pleases, he is even concise and vehement : 
for instance, against Catiline, against Verres, against 
Antony. But ornament is too visible in his writings. 
His art is wonderful but it is perceived. When the 
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orator is providing for the safety of the republic, he 
forgets not himself, nor permits others to forget him. 
Demosthenes seems to escape from himself, and to see 
nothing but his country. He seeks not elegance of 
expression ; unsought he possesses it. He is superior to 
admiration. He makes use of language as a modest 
man does of dress, only to cover him. He thunders, he 
lightens. He is a torrent, which carries everything 
before it. We cannot criticise, because we are not our- 
selves. His subject enchains our attention, and makes 
us forget his language. We lose him from our sight; 
Philip alone occupies our mind. I am delighted with 
both these orators; but I confess that I am less affected 
by the infinite art and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, 
than by the rapid simplicity of Demosthenes.” 


Jacques Benigne Bossuet, 1627-1704 


Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, ranks as the most cele- 
brated orator that France has produced. His oratory is 
marked by three distinct phases: Extreme detail in the 
treatment of the subject; pathos in the narration and 
power of diction; increased symmetry of construction 
and propriety of arrangement. He draws largely upon 
Holy Writ and sacred writings for means of rousing 
the emotions; for smoothness of style and grace of 
finish he depends principally upon the early classic 
writers. Bossuet aimed especially at edification, con- 
sistency, and truth. 


Edmund Burke, 1729-1797 


Edmund Burke, the famous lawyer, statesman, 
orator, was a faithful son of Ireland; he was born 
at Dublin. His celebrated speeches were made at the 
trial of Warren Hastings, and in advocacy of the free- 
dom of the press, fair treatment of America, Cath- 
olic emancipation, and economic reform; he is also 
famous for his speeches in opposition to the French 
Revolution. His oration On Conciliation with America 
is one of the most perfect examples of oratory in 
modern times. Greatness of comprehension is a mark 
of any and all of his orations. His diction is rich and 
varied. His style is noble, earnest, deep-flowing because 
his sentiment is lofty and fervid. Such a style is 
appropriate to a man who is dealing with imperial 
themes — with the sacredness of law, the justice of 
rulers, the fortunes of great societies, the freedom 
of nations. Burke was ever a bold, uncomprising cham- 
pion of justice, mercy, and truth. He was impartial 
in judgment and unswayed by political doctrine. Per- 
haps his orations are now more studied and better 
appreciated than when first produced. 


Cardinal Newman, 1801-1890 


Of the 34 volumes published by Cardinal Newman 
twelve comprise his sermons; ten of these are mainly 
polemical. According to Lionel Johnson these twelve 
volumes are perfect oratory, not in the main theological 
but ethical and psychological; at the most there are 
but seven volumes of professed technical theology. 
Could anything in oratory be more beautiful than his 
sermon on The Second Spring? Lord Macaulay is said 
to have committed it to memory as one of the purest 
gems in the English language. In his sermons Newman 
attracts by a great style and impresses with a religious 
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vision. He always beautifies what he strives to say 
clearly and earnestly. 


Daniel Webster, 1782-1852 


Like Edmund Burke, Daniel Webster was a cele- 
brated lawyer, statesman, and orator. By critics he is 
regarded as the greatest among the American people 
in the art of oratory and the oration, which arts 
are separate though codrdinate faculties. Aside from 
speeches delivered at the bar and in Congress, there 
are orations he delivered on the anniversary at Plym- 
outh, on the laying of the corner stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument, on the deaths of Jefferson and Adams. 
Webster rarely wastes a word. Few orators of equal 
imagination have so few figures of speech. There are 
more metaphors in a few pages of Burke’s orations than 
in all of Webster’s works. Burke’s is the highest order 
of talent; Webster’s of genius. Webster reasoned: 
Burke philosophized. Webster was serene, equable, 
ponderous; Burke was clamorous, fiery, multitudinous. 
Webster was like the Roman temple — stately, solid, 
massive; Burke like the Gothic cathedral — fantastic, 
aspiring, and many-colored. It is Webster’s simplicity 
of diction, and his perfect mastery of pure, idiomatic 
English that gave to his discourses their distinctive 
classic elegance, and made them worthy of a perma- 
nent place in literature. 


Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1865 


Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth president of the United 
States, wrote while at the height of his power and 
position. His honest, courageous, generous spirit was 
behind his writings, which are as strong as his char- 
acter. His intellect is free from arrogance; his genius 
knows no pride. Necessity, the most successful of in- 
structors, forced President Lincoln to write his ora- 
tions. With direct, rugged, forcible, vigorous style he 
clothed the heart of his thought with sufficient of the 
emotional element to stimulate both the intellect and 
the heart of man. The closeness of structure, the 
astonishing power of his diction, his keen wit, his 
charming humor, the outcome of common sense, and 
his ethical tone, pervading each thought, make his 
literary productions enduring. 

President Lincoln, like Webster, possessed the sep- 
arate though codrdinate faculties of oratory and the 
writing of an oration. Writings from his angle on 
life could be genuine literary contributions. The 
detached observation should combine with rare sym- 
pathy to bring out new truths of life and living. His 
Speech at Gettysburg and his Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress are masterpieces. In a few words so compressed 
that one must feel their heat, he speaks of the Union 
and of the War. He exposes the lesson of this civil 
strife — the lesson in sacrifice, in suffering, in patriot- 
ism, in brotherly love. Each noble thought conceived 
radiates from the center. The style is majestic in its 
surging. The source of this mighty force, physical, 
intellectual, moral, may be traced back and recognized 
in the sentiments of Fénelon: “I love my family better 
than myself. I love my country better than my family. 
I love mankind better than my country.” The power 
imparting motion to all this love is the mutual love of 
the creature and the Supreme Lover. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE CaTHOLIc ScHOooL JouRNAL begins in this issue 
a new Stage in its history of usefulness. The change in 
its appearance and make-up is symbolic of a change 
in its content and its outlook. 

We would gladly make Tue Cartuotic ScHOooL 
Journat the instrument of Catholic teachers and 
Catholic diocesan superintendents everywhere. This 
journal exists to help them on their jobs, not only 
with papers that clarify our theory, but with those that 
will be specifically helpful in practice. But both these 
services will not be adequately rendered unless we 
have the active cooperation of those who actually do 
the day-to-day work. 

Tue CatTHotic ScHoot JourNAL, from this point of 
view, will gladly serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for everyone in the field. Personal inquiries will 
be welcomed, and suggestions for articles are invited. 
Reports of actually helpful experiences from _ the 
briefest note to a considerable article are especially 
desired. We should like to make the dest in Catholic 
education contagious and current everywhere. There is 
no reason why our best practice should not, through 
such a clearing house, be the ordinary practice. This 
is for THe CatHoric ScHoor Journat both a hope 
and an aim. 

All educational literature, whether written by Cath- 
olics or non-Catholics, which is fruitful in ideas, fertile 
in suggestion, or constructive in its proposals, and 
serviceable in carrying out the great ideal of Catholic 
education, will be found explained, digested, or expand- 
ed in these pages with specific references to Catholic 
educational practice. What we are looking for in other 
literature we expect to characterize the material we 
present here: fruitful in ideas, fertile in suggestions, 
and constructive in proposals. 

In her remarkable book on school supervision, ‘The 
Community School Visitor,” Sister Salome says, “We 
have no right to stamp with the seal of religion an 
inferior instruction, much less an inferior supervision, 
and expect it to pass current among Catholics.” 

We now raise the banner of eminence here. Cath- 
olic education must not be content with mediocre 
results; it cannot be, and be loyal to its aim which is 
great and comprehensive. It must look for results 
commensurate with its aim. It must be satisfied with 
nothing less than the best — and with the aid of the 
devoted body of teachers, supervisors, and ‘superin- 
tendents who are now teaching in the parochial schools, 
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the Catholic high school, and the Catholic college and 
university, it is merely a matter of bringing to bear 
on this problem this great experience. Reticence in 
submitting material or making suggestions should be 
overcome, and the service you are rendering in your 
little niche in God’s world may bring light to some 
other pilgrim on the road. Do not deny him or her 
that light. 

The whole range of educational problems in the 
elementary and secondary schools will be considered 
in these pages, and such general considerations of 
purpose, organization, and administration of the whole 
Catholic educational system as affect these. Significant 
and exceptional things in Catholic education and in 
Catholic culture, on any level, will find at least record 
in these pages, and where necessary, interpretation and 
constructive criticism. 

Naturally, considerable attention will be given to 
the problems incident to the teaching of religion and 
the training of character. The extraordinary attention 
given to the problem outside the Church and the futile 
search for a substitute for the religious sanction in 
morality, makes it all the more imperative that neither 
our thinking nor our practice shall be muddled, and 
that we shall actually realize in practice that which was 
preached forth from the hills of Galilee twenty cen- 
turies ago: that men may have life and may have it 
more abundantly. 

Conventional methods of teaching religion and train- 
ing for character must be frankly faced and construc- 
tively criticized. Perhaps no greater educational 
service could be rendered to the Catholic Church in 
America, than the working out of a practical program 
that actually realized the Catholic educational ideal 
within the ability range of the students. That would 
be a great service also to the American public schools. 
It could be conceived of in the terms of St. Paul stand- 
ing on the hill of Areopagus, announcing to American 
education: “For passing by, and seeing your idols, 
I found an altar also on which was written: ‘To the 
unknown God,’ what therefore you worship without 
knowing it, that I preach to you.” (Acts xvii. 23.)— 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF SERVICE 


Twenty-nine years ago Mr. Thomas J. Desmond 
established the CatHotic ScuHoot JourNat. It has been 
carried on since 1915 by Joseph G. Desmond. 

It must be a great satisfaction to the Desmond fam- 
ily, now looking back over the history of the Journal, 
to have so early perceived the need for a Catholic jour- 
nal of education, to have done that pioneering work in 
establishing it and to have continued it for 29 years, 
serving the Catholic educational field. It was a service 
that needed to be done, and its continuance over such 
a long period indicates unmistakably that it met the 
needs of the field. 

To the Desmond family who were active in the estab- 
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lishment and continuance of the CatHotic ScHOOL 
JourNAL, we express the thanks and appreciation of 
the field for the great services done for Catholic educa- 
tion, and extend every good wish for their personal 
futures. We now take the torch from worthy hands, and 
give every promise of holding it high. May the Des- 
monds continue to be interested in and to be proud of 
the CaTHoLic ScHooL JOURNAL. 


ARCHDIOCESAN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
AT BOSTON 


Twenty years ago Cardinal O’Connell, then the Arch- 
bishop of Boston, organized the institute for parochial 
school teachers, which has had a continuous history 
since. This, it is believed, was the first, or among the 
first of the diocesan institutes for teachers. That’s one 
of the good reasons why he is a Cardinal. 

It was our good fortune to meet the teachers of Bos- 
ton, during their twentieth institute held at the Boston 
College High School, August 26-30. It was a great, 
happy gathering. There was a fine fraternal spirit, or 
whatever is the feminine of fraternal. Nuns with flat 
hoods chatted freely, even gaily with the round hoods, 
those with rosettes on linen foreheads made gay ex- 
changes with those who had pleats on their bibs. The 
white-winged Sisters of Charity came along with the 
brown dress of the Franciscans and the Felicians. All 
were a happy vivacious lot. 

One was glad to see faint smiles as well as gay 
laughter finding expression on the unvarnished, un- 
rouged, natural human countenance. It was wholesome 
to see human beings so unaffected, so simple, so happy 
—and at a teachers’ institute. And the thousand or 
more were there voluntarily. And to speak to that sea 
of earnest wistful faces apparently eager to catch every 
word, made one hope that he was saying something that 
would find a transforming influence in the lives of chil- 
dren through these consecrated lives of this nobility of 
womanhood. 


REV. GEORGE JOHNSON, PH.D. 


The selection of Dr. George Johnson, professor of 
education at the Catholic University of America, as 
secretary general of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, is admirable in every way. In conjunction 
with his work as secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, and the head of the department of 
education, it gives him an exceptionally strategic posi- 
tion in Catholic education. He has, however, the requi- 
site training, personality, and outlook to make his 
position serve the vast field of Catholic civilization in 
the American democracy. 

We see great hope for a personal leadership that 
will help mobilize the present unrelated forces in Cath- 
olic education, so that we shall achieve in his own lan- 
guage, a cooperating and expanding “body of courage- 
ous and intelligent workers thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of Catholic philosophy, trained in the method 
of modern educational science, neither contemptuous 
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of the work of the secular education, nor too greatly 
impressed by it.” 

We look forward, too, to Dr. Johnson’s stimulating 
among Catholic schools a more definite experimental 
spirit. His attitude toward some current conceptions 
of method are known to be radical, and his own 
experience in elementary education at Washington 
should provide a gentle stimulation for continued 
experimentation. 


RT. REV. FRANCIS W. HOWARD, D.D. 


It is no hyperbole to say that Bishop Francis W. 
Howard, of Covington, Ky., during the years he was 
secretary general of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, was largely the Association. Certainly no 
step in its development did not have the guardianship 
of his alert interest and care. It is peculiarly fitting 
that, upon his retirement as secretary general, he 
should be elevated to the presidency, as a personal com- 
pliment to him as well as to furnish an excellent be- 
ginning for the new policy. With reference to the presi- 
dency, we are sure that Bishop Howard will set a high 
standard of service and achievement during his term. 


THE SAFETY MOVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 


An educator recently said that safety instruction in 
the schools was as necessary as the teaching of the 
three R’s. He uttered a truth which cannot be dis- 
regarded. The modern mode of transportation with its 
numerous vehicles and its haste has increased the 
hazards of street traffic a thousandfold over that of 
a former day. 

The road sign which cautions the automobilist : 
“School, Drive Slow” is no longer sufficient. Every 
child must be taught to recognize the hazards of the 
street and to exercise a measure of precaution and 
circumspection. 

The movement to protect the lives of school children 
against the dangers of street traffic has taken various 
forms. Some have been prompted by local conditions, 
others by experimentation. In some cities, for instance, 
street traffic is suspended in the immediate vicinity of 
schoolhouses during hours when children enter or 
leave them. 

In quite a few schools some of the older boys have 
been taught to serve as traffic cops before and after 
school. In others the larger children are delegated to 
lead the smaller over street crossings. Caution, not to 
hitch on passing vehicles, is earnestly and incessantly 
made. 

The chronicles of a day’s mishaps due to vehicle 
traffic, do not always reveal whether the child victim 
has been instructed in safety or not. The conclusion 
must be that the school authorities are exercising pre- 
cautionary steps. 

The child must be taught to take care of himself 
whenever crossing a street. While the home is more in- 
timately concerned in the welfare of its members, the 
school must also cooperate in the safety movement. 








Talks With Grade Teachers 


Sister M. Louise Cuff 


SEVENTH GRADE 
Oral Work: Purposes and Aims 


been faithfully followed, the work of this year 

should show a steady increase in the pupil's 
thought power and in his growing ability to use cor- 
rect English. At this period of progress he should be 
able to demonstrate his acquired knowledge by an 
able criticism of the language productions of the class 
members. Not only should he be able to do this in his 
English work, but the analytical attitude of his mind 
should have an influence on his other school subjects. 
He has now arrived at the stage where his desire to 
investigate for himself throws him into the library to 
seek books of reference from which knowledge may 
be gained. 

The teacher of this grade should strive to cultivate 
in her pupils a desire for outlining stories that they 
have read or heard, also speeches of any type; and to 
develop in them an ability to talk from these outlines. 

In all the grades thus far, grammatical principles of 
a difficulty suited to the grade have been taught in 
connection with the English work in composition. It 
would have been impossible for these pupils to have 
made any advance in English without a knowledge 
of these grammatical principles which were brought 
in gradually as the work demanded. After the same 
method the work should be continued in the grammar 
grades. Some teachers may find it more suitable to 
devote an occasional period to the teaching of some 
of the more difficult grammatical principles. Where 
this is done, the method used should be inductive, for 
this leaves the pupils free to form their own definitions 
in original, simple language without taking any notice 
of the form given in the text. This method will develop 
in the pupils a greater ability to think accurately and 
reason logically. As an aid to the production of better 
diction and greater facility in the expression of 
thought, the teacher should present to these pupils 
studies of literary models as well as word study. The 
teacher should also present to these pupils some 
definite motive or purpose by which the composition 
work of the year may become enhanced, embellished, 
dignified. These pupils of the seventh grade are old 
enough to be responsible for self-direction and orig- 
inality in their language activities, and this should be 
the chief object of the year’s work. 

The following outline is suggestive, and may be 
followed for the oral and written work of the seventh 
grade: 


I the work as outlined in the previous grades has 


I. Oral Language Work 
Original Expression 
1. Recitation by topics 
2. Oral Reports and Talks from Outlines 
3. Narration 


4. Description 

5. Exposition 

6. Argument and Debate 
Imitative Expression 

1. Memorizing Work 

2. Dramatization 


II. Written Language Work 


Original Expression 
1. Letter Writing 
. Narration 
. Description 
. Exposition 
. Argument and Debate 
. Preparation of Outlines 
. Verse Writing 
8. Diary 
Imitative Expression 
1. Dictation 


NR 
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III. General Work 
Use of Dictionary 
Word Study 
Technical Matters 


Original Language Work: Original Expression 


1. Recitation by Topics. Recitation by topics held 
its place in the preceding grade. This method is always 
good and can be followed throughout the intermediate 
and grammar grades. By the time the seventh grade 
is reached, however, the method of reciting by topics 
demonstrates effective training in language power. The 
pupil becomes possessed of a certain self-reliance which 
shows his ability to hold his audience while his store 
of information lasts, and being conscious of this fact, 
he is anxious to secure whatever is of value on the 
topic to be discussed. This desire inspires him with a 
love for the library where he can browse at leisure ac- 
cumulating all valuable facts possible. 

If a pupil can write from memory an original out- 
line of an assignment on the board, be this assignment 
in English, history, geography, civil government, 
physiology, or hygiene, and then recite the lesson topic 
by topic, he has a knowledge that will stay with him 
even to and through the written tests, and he will 
entertain no fears of failure. 

2. Oral Reports and Talks from Outlines. The 
pupils have had training in this subject in the preced- 
ing grade. Now that they are a year older, the work 
should be a degree more difficult and should receive 
greater emphasis, for it is a subject that must be con- 
tinued throughout the grade course. Have the pupils 
prepare talks on their own personal experiences; have 
them give reviews of speeches or lectures heard; have 
them review a sermon heard from the pulpit. At the 
different outside activities, certain pupils may be 
appointed to be present and then give a report in class. 
Two at least should be appointed to each activity so 
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that there may be work for the other members of the 
class by being called upon to mention the points of 
difference between the two contributors. Greater 
emphasis should be placed on the preparation of the 
outlines for this grade, and the teacher should give 
considerable assistance to begin with so as to encourage 
the pupils to make greater efforts and to teach them 
the importance of the topic outline. This is about as 
good a preparation as any for the written argument 
work and the debates in the literary circles. 

All books read by the class should be suggested by 
the teacher or at least should receive the approbation 
of the teacher. The teacher should strive to guide the 
reading of her pupils in the proper channel. From the 
following list of books some may be chosen for book 
reports: 


Dickens, Charles: The Cricket on the Hearth. 
Longfellow, H. W.: Evangeline; The Song of Hiawatha. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel: Twice-Told Tales (selections). 
Whittier, J. G.: Snow Bound. 

Scott, Walter: Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Hale, E. E.: The Man Without a Country. 

Scudder, H. E.: George Washington. 


In giving book reports, the outline serves a most 
valuable purpose. The class may learn the entire story 
from the pupil who read the book if the reader is able 
to write the outline on the board and tell the principal 
incidents in each chapter. If the retelling of the story 
is sufficiently interesting to the class, each member 
will want to read the book for himself. In this case 
a debate might result from the comparison of the 
different characters in the book. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


The outline written for the seventh grade will an- 
swer for this grade. The purposes and aims of the sev- 
enth grade will be developed more highly here, orig- 
inality and self-direction receiving special emphasis. 

The teacher of this grade should not lose sight of 
any of the situations which actually figure in the social 
lives of these pupils of the eighth grade. They are now 
preparing to leave the grade work, and the bridge 
between it and the work of the high school is long and 
dangerous. Most of these dangers can be warded off 
by the teacher who gives her undivided assistance in 
launching her children from the “pupil stage” to the 
“student stage.” And students they will be, and polish- 
ed ones at that, when coming from the hands of her 
who has lived her life with these young people through 
the long hours of the day and been with them in spirit 
in all their outside activities, bringing reports of these 
activities into the classroom to be discussed in the 
form of the story or the oral composition. To satis- 
factorily direct this work, the teacher should always 
keep in mind three definite purposes: 

(1) Social Communication with Friends. No better 
subjects than those in which the pupils actually partic- 
ipate, and no more interesting can be used for oral 
composition work in the class. If all the members have 
not participated in the same function, they will be 
interested to the degree in which the speaker makes 


the topic interesting. More than one pupil may be - 


asked to give a description of the same social function, 
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the listeners being permitted to decide which of the 
speakers made the story more vivid, giving reasons for 
the decision. 

(2) Assimilation of Much Useful Knowledge for 
Future Use in the Business World. A day spent in 
any public building, such as a bank, a post office, a 
court house, a flour mill, a telephone office, a garden, 
or on a farm. In different parts of the country, the 
attractions vary. For example, some regions have coal 
mines, other regions have copper mines, and others, 
salt mines, etc. Whatever be the business activities of 
your locality, take a day of observation at these, any 
one of which offers an abundance of material for dis- 
cussion. Aside from the information gained, the aim is 
to secure accuracy and power of expression. 

(3) Performance of the Ordinary and Necessary 
Duties of Citizenship. For the development of this 
point, first take care of the duties which come into the 
lives of the pupils themselves. At home they have 
certain duties to perform. The conscientiousness with 
which they perform these duties is the keynote to their 
loyalty as citizens of their country. They have certain 
duties to perform in the school. Do they discharge 
these duties in a conscientious manner? They have 
duties to their church. How do they perform them? 
If the spirit of loyalty is imbedded in the heart of the 
individual, he is loyal to all and in all. He cannot 
be loyal to his God and disloyal to his country. He 
cannot be loyal to his teacher and disloyal to his 
parents. Loyalty is one of his virtues—it is a part 
of him. In just the same way, an individual cannot be 
truthful to some and untruthful to others. If he is 
truthful, he is truthful to all—the truth is always in 
him. These suggestions, if followed to a fineness will 
help to develop character in these children of the 
eighth grade. These and more difficult subjects should 
be thrown into this grade. These pupils should show 
a more intelligent self-direction in their language talks. 
Greater accuracy and facility in the use of the mother 
tongue, and more logical and forceful thought should 
increase with the months and should be conspicuously 
evident by the end of this school year. 

This being the last year in the grade school, princi- 
ples of English grammar should be emphasized. They 
should be learned only insofar as they apply to 
language practice. As the need demands, let the princi- 
ples of grammar be brought in for proofs. It is of no 
value to know rules simply, but to be able to apply 
them to the oral and written language for daily use 
is of value. Aside from the regular composition work, 
it may be well to devote some time to the study of 
the principles of grammar in the study of sentence 
structure. The teacher of the eighth grade should 
make an effort to be responsible for the whole language 
course of the elementary grades. To do this she will 
have to fill many an open gap, perhaps on each step 
from the ground floor to the attic. 

Since the outline for the eighth grade is the same 
as that for the seventh, each topic must. be discussed 
in the same order. 

1. Recitation by Topics. Since the pupils are now 
a year in advance of the method presented in the sev- 
enth grade, they should be able to handle the topic 
recitation in a more expeditious manner. They should 
not only be able to write the outline on the board from 
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memory, but they should be able to recite on the sub- 
ject without reference to the written outline, showing 
their ability to hold the main topics in mind and give 
them in proper sequence without any reference to the 
outline. They will find this especially valuable in sum- 
marizing the main points in any of their lessons. 
Although this method of the topic recitation has been 
used in the preceding grades, the pupil at his present 
advance will be able to realize that it is an effective 
language exercise which will give the best results. This 
is due to the fact that this. method, more than all 
others, demands a discrimination between the essential 
and the nonessential in choice of ideas on which 
emphasis is to be placed. Before the pupil completes 
this year’s work, he should understand this method 
thoroughly. The same method may be used in history, 
geography, reading, physiology, and nature study. 

2. Oral Reports and Talks from Outlines. Now, 
that the pupils have entered the last grade in the 
elementary course, emphasis should be placed mainly 
on reports on books, magazine and newspaper articles, 
observation visits, speeches of all varieties, and: gen- 
eral matters. The teacher has a splendid opportunity 
here for directing the pupils in their reading and guid- 
ing them aright in the field of literature. She should 
discourage the reading of books solely for the pleasure 
of reading; and encourage the reading of worth-while 
books by standard and approved authors. She should 
contrast for her pupils the worth-while books with the 
nonsensical ones. She should prove the value of the 
good book by outlining the lessons it contains, how it 
leaves impressions for good on the mind, and noting 
the fund of information which can be gathered from 
its pages. Again she should show that there is nothing 
gained by reading a volume in which there is not a 
single grain of gold dust. In this way the teacher 
trains her pupils to discriminate, to learn who the 
approved standard authors are, and the value of their 
productions. In regard to the new books which are 
constantly appearing on the market, the teacher should 
make herself familiar with them, and help her pupils 
in their selection. She should know the present-day 
writers and divide them into two classes — the desir- 
able and the undesirable. Her pupils will then know 
what authors to choose, and will buy their productions. 

A few of the best magazines should find place on 
the schoolroom reading table. The pupils should be 
encouraged to read articles on the current topics of 
the day. After reading a book, or a magazine article, 
these pupils should be able to give in concise, logical 
statements, the thought it contains and to appreciate 
and criticize the style of the writer. Different char- 
acters could be discussed and scenes described. It is 
now time that these pupils should be able to use 
correct language with a force necessary to bring out 
the emphasis required in making these reports. The 
delivery should be free and easy and not weighted 
with “ands” and “wells” and other marks of hesitation. 
If these children have reached the standard to be 
expected at this time, they are able to secure informa- 
tion and give it out to others in a most interesting 
way. As a reward for the earnest, and an encourage- 
ment for the less earnest worker, the earnest one 


should be allowed to give a talk before the whole school - 


occasionally not only for his own benefit but for the 
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purpose of giving the school valuable information. This 
talk could be given at the opening exercises of the 
day, or in any of the other rooms from which invita- 
tion is extended, or in the eighth-grade room of another 
school. Aside from reports on books, many valuable 
talks on nature study, agriculture, sanitation, personal 
hygiene, etc., may be given in this way. The informa- 
tion for these talks can be obtained partly from read- 
ing magazine articles, but mostly from personal ob- 
servation. Increased emphasis should be placed on the 
making of outlines from which to give these talks. 

Selections may be made from the following list of 
books for review and report work: 


Scott, Walter: The Lady of the Lake; Ivanhoe; The 
Talisman. 

Cooper, J. F.: Deerslayer. 

Goldsmith, Oliver: Vicar of Wakefield. 

Dickens, Charles: A Tale of Two Cities; The Cricket on 
the Hearth. 

Shakespeare, William: The Merchant of Venice. 

Lawler, T. B.: Story of Columbus and Magellan. 

Morse, J. T.: Abraham Lincoln. 

Eliot, George: Silas Marner. 

Church, A. J.: The Story of the Iliad. 

Scudder, H. E.: George Washington. 


Many other books suitable for this grade might 
be used from which selections could be taken for work 
in oral composition. Pupils in this grade enter into 
many social activities which bear upon their school 
life, such as literary circles; book-a-month clubs, etc. 
Composition naturally grows out of the child’s school 
life—out of the stimulus of his environment and 
experience, out of his reading, his studying, his play, 
his work. Everything that he does finds expression in 
composition. It cannot be denied that the child is 
normally a self-active, self-expressive being. His whole 
existence is dominated by the impulsive side of his 
nature. What child is there that will keep stored up 
in his mind that which he has learned from the books ; 
in story or in song; in work or in play? If he is 
physically well, he will tell what he knows, what he 
fancies, what he dreams; his speculations he will shout 
and sing out, for “from the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” He finds expression pleasurable. 
The self-knowledge, the self-mastery come bounding 
out through the channel of self-activity which is closely 
related to inspiration and expiration. The teacher has 
a rich field to work in and it should be her aim to 
utilize the tendency of these young and receptive minds 
to promote mental organization. To compose is to 
organize. A disorganized mind cannot produce a well- 
organized composition; therefore, the necessity of 
teaching the children to organize their thoughts before 
expressing them. Written composition must never 
precede, but always follow oral composition. Oral 
composition is a mirror of the mind, be that mind 
organized or disorganized. Teachers will do well to 
keep this thought as the root idea of composition in 
the grammar grades. From this it is easy to under- 
stand the imperative need of teaching children in the 
primary grades to think of what they are going to say 
before they attempt to say it. The power to organize 

Concluded on page 212 
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Father Johnson Elected Secretary 


Rt. Rev. F. W. Howard, D. D., Bishop of Covington, Ky., 
was elected President General of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association at its twenty-sixth annual meeting at 
Toledo, Ohio, June 24-27. He succeeds in office the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, rector emeritus of the Catholic 
University of America, whose resignation was announced at 
an earlier session of the meeting. 

At the time Bishop Shahan’s resignation was announced, 
Bishop Howard’s resignation as Secretary General of the 
Association, an office he had held for 26 years, also was 
made public. Bishop Howard was succeeded as Secretary 
General by Rev. Dr. George Johnson of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 








REV. GEORGE JOHNSON, OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Secretary General of the Catholic Educational 
Association. 


The meeting also elected the following vice-presidents gen- 
eral in charge of departmental activities: Rt. Rev. John B. 
Peterson, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, parish-school 
department; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., provincial 
superior of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, of Notre 
Dame, Ind., department of Colleges; Rev. John B. Furay, 
S. J., of the Provincial Seminary of St. Mary of the Lake, 
Mundelein, Ill., the seminary department; and Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam P. McNally, rector of the Roman Catholic High School 
for Boys, Philadelphia, department of secondary schools. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, of Cleveland, O., was 
reelected Treasurer General. 


New Department Presidents 


Presidents of the several departments of the association 
were chosen as follows: Department of colleges, Rev. Dr. 
James A. Reeves of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa.; 
seminary department, Rev. Dr. Joseph M. Noonan, St. John’s 
Diocesan Theological Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; prepara- 
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tory seminary section, Rt. Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., 
president of St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash.; department 
of secondary schools, Brother Philip, F. S. C., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; parish-school department, Rev. John W. Peel, superin- 
tendent of Parochial schools in the Diocese of Buffalo; and 
library section, Francis E. Fitzgerald, librarian of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, Scranton, Pa. 

The meeting adopted a resolution in which it declared 
that it was with “deep and sincere regret” that the associa- 
tion accepted the resignation of Bishop Shahan, “‘whose splen- 
did scholarship and saintly character had been at once its 
inspiration and its boast, these many years.” 

Another resolution made “a sincere and affectionate ack- 
nowledgment” to Bishop Howard. “It would be no exaggera- 
tion,” it said, “to say that due to his untiring labors, more 
than to any other single factor, the association has grown 
from small and uncertain beginnings to be a mighty force in 
American life.” 


Right of Parent Defended 


Other resolutions set forth that the home is the funda- 
mental educational agency in society; that the first right to 
educate belongs to the parents; that the Catholic schools, 
from kindergarten to university, achieve their purpose only 
in the measure in which they reflect and inculcate a Cath- 
olic philosophy of life; that the curriculum of the American 
school suffers from overloading and lack of organization; that 
expediency has blinded us to ultimate principles and destroy- 
ed in us a sense of relative value, and that ‘‘as Catholic edu- 
cators we need to take strict account of ourselves that we 
may determine to what extent the superfluous is usurping the 
field of the necessary in our programs of instruction.” 

Dr. Johnson, in an address to the meeting, following his 
election, said that he appreciated the honor and responsibil- 
ity that fell upon him as Secretary General of the great vol- 
untary organization that has done so much for Catholic edu- 
cation in America—to make it felt in American life. The 
association, he said, has endured and achieved results be- 
cause of the good will of the members, and because they 
realized the importance of their task and applied themselves 
willingly to it. 

Much already has been accomplished, he added, saying 
that at the present time it would be well to make a survey 
of their position. 

The éoundation of Catholic education, he continued, is the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, and all must begin and end in Him. 
The members, he declared, must now strive through scienti- 
fic investigations and through constructive thinking to secure 
the best methods of making Christ live in the teachings of 
the classrooms. He looks forward with confidence to the 
future, he declared. 


Homework: Publicity 


“Tt appears,” said Rev. Raymond G. Kirsch of Central 
Catholic High School, Toledo, in a paper on “Homework 
in the High School,” “from this brief survey of existing con- 
ditions in what is probably a typical Catholic high school: 
(1) that it is the conviction of the teachers and students 
that homework is a necessary part of high-school training; 
(2) that such work is a desirable part of each day’s accom- 
plishment; (3) that written work is probably overempha- 
sized to the sacrifice of better possibilities in nonwritten as- 
signments; (4) that high-school students generally are will- 
ing and eager to cooperate with the requirements set down 
for them.” Concluded on page 204 
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Concluded from page 202 

Peter J. Zimmerman, news editor of “The Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin.” of Cleveland, in a paper entitled ‘Publicity 
for the Catholic College From the Newspaper Point of View,” 
declared that “to a newspaperman who himself attended a 
Catholic college, it is interesting to observe that year after 
year there is more widespread awakening on the part of 
Catholic college authorities of the country to the importance 
of publicity.” Like modern business, he said, enterprising edu- 
cational institutions have established their “press bureaus,” 
and it may be assumed that these are paying dividends, at 
least indirectly. 

The Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., of John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, delivered a paper on Publicity for Our Catholic 
Schools.” “I believe,’ he said, “that most of our colleges 
advertise sufficiently, in the sense in which that word is gen- 
erally understood. However, it is not so clear that these 
colleges receive the publicity which in most cases is desir- 
able, and in some cases even essential to carry on their 
work as effectively as circumstances would often seem to 
warrant.” 

An important development of the meeting was the division 
of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools, so as 
to set up the secondary, or high schools as a separate de- 
partment of the association. 


Report of Personnel Committee 


The report submitted to the meeting by the Personnel 
Committee on a study made during the past year with the 
cooperation of 30 men’s colleges set forth many facts to 
substantiate the claim Catholic colleges have to the support 
of Catholics. 

In 22 colleges it was found that the average percentage 
of daily communicants among the resident students was 38, 
and of weekly communicants, 72. It was also indicated in 
the report that Catholic colleges were 100-per-cent efficient 
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writing system. 


in offering opportunities for worship such as daily Mass, 
morning and night prayers, Benediction, the rosary, annual 
retreats or missions, etc., and in supplying facilities for spi- 
ritual reading by a general or special library, pamphlet racks, 
reading lists, etc. 

Rev. Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy, of the Catholic University 
of America, chairman of the Personnel Committee, pointed 
out that exceptional opportunity for confessional guidance 
exists in Catholic colleges where the average number of 
priests to penitents is one to 50. The growth of student so- 
cieties with spiritual objectives was stressed as a significant 
tendency in higher Catholic education. 

In a discussion of the field of alumni guidance, Rev. Wil- 
liam I. Lonergan, S. J., of the “America” staff stressed the 
fact that graduation from college completed an epoch, not 
the life of the student, and that the college should maintain 
its interest in alumni as long as they live. He outlined a pro- 
gram of the alumni guidance. 


Graduate Studies 
The report of the Committee on Graduate Studies revealed 
that 46 per cent of all instructors hold doctors’ degrees; that 
45 per cent hold masters’ degrees, and 7 per cent bach- 
elors’ degrees. It was also shown that 76 per cent of the 
instructors give instruction in the field in which they received 
their degree. 


Liturgical School 


The Benedictines at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
conducted a liturgical summer school at which more than 75 
students were enrolled. 


Radio Programs 


Auxiliary Bishop, John M. McNamara of Baltimore, Md., 
will inaugurate an educational radio program, sponsored by 
the Knights of Columbus, Oct. 6. 
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Milwau Wigconsin 
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CENTRAL VEREIN ON EDUCATION 


Among the resolutions passed at the 73rd general conven- 
tion of the Catholic Central Verein of America, held at 
Salem, Oregon, July 13-17, were the following dealing with 
education: 


Catholic Education 


Since love for Christ and our neighbor is the motive power 
and the very soul of Catholic Action, as His Lordship, Bish- 
op White, of Spokane, so eloquently set forth in his conven- 
tion sermon, it follows that for our boys and girls Catholic 
schools, primary and secondary, that an understanding of 
their relations to God and to their neighbor, and of the du- 
ties of justice and charity that follow therefrom, is impressed 
upon them, and Christian love is woven into the fabric of 
their lives. For this reason the Central Verein has always 
been a staunch advocate of a thorough Catholic education, 
as the resolutions adopted at numerous state and national 
conventions testify. 

On this occasion we would particularly stress the great 
importance of Catholic higher education. Not all youths, of 
course, but those, who have recieved from God the necessary 
talents, are urged to pursue higher studies, to the end that 
they may excel in the professions or other chosen avocations, 
and distinguish themselves in the cause of Catholic Action. 
This is the twofold purpose of Catholic higher education, 
and by this standard is success to be measured, not by mere 
monetary gain, ease of life, and the accumulation of wealth. 
We deplore the fact that too many hold this latter material- 
istic, utilitarian, commercialized view of the object of higher 
education. It is not to develop and then to employ their God- 
given talents in the interest of God and their fellow man, 
but merely for their own selfish purposes that they seek a 
high-school, college, or university education. This is one of 
the reasons why many of our students do not rise above 
mediocrity and why we even hear the complaint that there 
are too many pupils in our high schools. There cannot be 
too many pupils in our institutions of higher learning, no 
matter what profession or avocation they purpose to follow, 
as long as they are gifted with the necessary ability to pur- 
sue higher studies and are motivated by the will to serve 
God and aid mankind. The rest, if we be permitted to para- 
phrase the scriptural text, shall be added unto them. Our 
Catholic graduates will then undoubtedly excel in their cho- 
sen avocation of farming, of commerce, of medicine, of law, 
of science, or whatever it may be. 

We plead, in particular, with the farm youths to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of acquiring knowledge in 
scientific farming and in business methods. 

We hope that in the near future further educational faci- 
lities will be covered in all branches of science and of en- 
gineering and in journalism and agriculture under Catholic 
auspices. 

We have the right to expect that our Catholic high-school 
and university graduates take their place among leaders in 
the various fields of Catholic Action. There is not so much 
a want of willing coworkers and zealous followers, as there 
is a lack of leaders in organized Catholic Action. We empha- 
size the importance of Catholic higher education principally 
in order that this need may be supplied. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATORS ON NATIONAL 
COMMITTEES 


Rev. George Johnson of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, executive secretary of the department of education of 
the N. C. W. C. and secretary general of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, 
vice-rector of the Catholic University of America, have been 
named by Secretary Wilbur members of the national advi- 
sory committee on education. The committee consists of 46 
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Science Desk No. D-523 


By the Use of the New 


SHewmner 


Lincoln Science Desks 


Note These Features— 


—They increase pupil capacity of present buildings. No 
lecture room is required. 

—All students face instructor while doing all work in one 
place. 

—Demonstrations and recitations can be carried on in the 
same room with experimental work. 

—No definite periods need be set for demonstration and 
laboratory work. 

—Instructor can give a lecture, demonstration or discuss 
any difficult phase of the experimental work during 
laboratory period. 

—Demonstrations can be stopped at any time and students 
permitted to follow out individual experiments. 

—They can be used as regular classroom desks. This 
avoids an empty room in case your science classes do not 
cover the entire period of the school day. 


Used in Many Well Known Schools 


Lincoln Science Desks are saving space and giving better 
Laboratory facilities to many of the leading schools in the 
United States. They are used in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City; University High School 
at Iowa City, Ia.; University High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and in other prominent schools, where highest edu- 
cational standards are desired. 








Kewaunee Book Free 


Write for our new Kewaunee Book, which illus- 
trates and describes over 500 different pieces of 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. It also pictures 
many installations of Kewaunee Laboratory Furni- 
ture in leading schools. Our new cloth bound book 
\ will be sent free and postpaid to every buyer of 
school equipment, on request. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ys EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


118 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 








Offices in Principal Cities 
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MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. Johnson System installed 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


HIS important problem has been solved in the following new buildings for which contracts have been 
made for the JOHNSON SYSTEM: 


Our Lady of Angels School, Albany, N. Y. 
St. Matthew’s School, Allouez,. Wis. 

St. John’s School, Antigo, Wis. 

Holy Trinity School, Bloomington, III. 
John Baptist Catholic High, Bangor, Maine 
St. Mary’s School, Burlington, ‘Wis. 

St. Mary’s School, Clinton, Iowa 


. Casimir’s School, Chicago, Ill. 

. Joseph’s School, Cudahy, Wis. 

. David’s Addition, Detroit, Mich. 

. Joseph’s School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. St. Barbara’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbus Club, Green Bay, Wis. St. Elizabeth's School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Peter & Paul School, Green Bay, Wis St. Gerard’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Thomas School, Kenosha, Wis. St. Mary Magdalene School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Casimir’s School, Kenosha, Wis. St. Michael’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. James’ School, Kenosha, Wis. St. Rose’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holy Rosary, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Immaculate Conception School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa St. Bridget’s School, Louisville, Ky. 
Sacred Heart High School, Madison, Wis 
St. Mary’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

St. Peter & Paul School, Mankato, Minn. 
St. Andrew’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
St. Joseph’s School, Marinette, Wis. 

. Ann’s School, Francis Creek, Wis. St. Alexander’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Marquette University High, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sisters of Mercy High, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Stanislaus School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holy Angels High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

School for Dom. Fathers, Madison, Wis. 

High School, Sisters of Providence, Norwood, Ohio 
St. Catherine’s School, Racine, Wis. 

St. Edward’s School, Racine, Wis. 


The fuel saving alone of 15 to 35 per cent with Johnson Heat Control pays for 
its installation the first few years, and remains an economy factor ever after 


Milwaukee 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 


Wisconsin 


Authorities agree that the maintaining of (Branch Offices in all Large Cities) oe of a heating 


proper temperature conditions in the school 


leaders of education with Charles R. Mann, director of the 
American Council on Education, as general chairman. 

Addressing the first meeting of the committee which was 
held in mid-July, Secretary Wilbur said: 

“The problems before you, are more or less familiar to 
you all. They are fundamental—particularly fundamental to 
this country. Education has a unique significance in this re- 
public. It has had a great history. The question is, What shall 
its future history be insofar as the National Government is 
concerned? There has been since the very beginning here in 
the United States marked local development of the public- 
school system, but we have had certain things develop in the 
national Capital and in different parts of the country. In the 
Department of Interior, through the so-called Bureau of 
Education, there has been an attempt made to get a certain 
leadership in American education. I think that while the his- 
tory of that Department is somewhat checkered, on the 
whole it has done many good pieces of work and provided 
sound leadership. But those of us who have studied it lately 
have felt that there is a great deal more that can be done. ... 

“Aside from the activities of the Bureau, certain respon- 
sibilities have been accepted in the Government for types 
of education of vocational character and otherwise. We feel 
that a very careful study should be made. since there is a 
tendency at the present time in this country to bring to 
Washington all of the various problems of the various parts 
of the country. If the Mediterranean fly makes trouble in 
Florida, there must be a resolution with appropriation passed 
by Congress. If an act of God takes place in Oklahoma, and 
takes the form of a flood, Congress is expected to give relief. 
In other words, Congress is being looked upon as a sort of 
glorified Red Cross agency in many parts of the country. 

“There should be a limit to things of that kind— parti- 
cularly in the field of education.” 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call of the general 





chairman. Each member carried away a great volume of 
data for study. Subcommittees will devote themselves to par- 
ticular problems. No report is expected for perhaps a year. 


x MONKS PREPARE REVIEW 


The monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., where 
the liturgical magazine “Orates Frates” is being edited will 
begin a new review in September, which will foster the spi- 
ritual life of the sisterhoods. Thus far, there has been no 
review devoted specially to this cause in the English lan- 
guage. From every part of the country encouraging letters 
have been sent to the editors at St. John’s Abbey. 

The new review will be entitled “Sponsa Regis,” that is, 
“Spouse of the King.” Articles dealing with the history of 
the various sisterhoods in this country, with ascetical and 
mystical subjects, with liturgy of the Church and its practi- 
cal use in religious teaching in the schools, and with all the 
phases of Catholic action, will be included in the new publi- 
cation. The review will appear every month, beginning with 
sixteen pages per issue. It is the intention of the editors that 
the review will prove an opportunity for Sisters who have 
literary abilities, so that many articles in “Spousa Regis” 
may come from Sisters of the various communities in this 
country. 


College Enlarges Plant 


Three large buildings, Dubois Hall, a dormitory of private 
rooms for students; education hall, with class and assembly 
rooms and floor space, with locker accomodations for athle- 
tic purposes, were added to the Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Tex. The buildings were completed on May 31 and 
there will be further increase of the administrative and teach- 
ing personnel at the beginning of the fall season. Last year 
the college had, in all its departments, an enrollment of 1,229 
students. 
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Lackawanna, N. Y., Schools 


. FIRST INSTALLATION, Public School No.3. . . . 1923 

SECOND . . a ee 
THIRD “ ’ “ No.5... . 1924 
and now — 


t 
these four new schools — all equipped with 


PEERVENT Heating and Ventilating Units 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. —~ \ 
Pioneers in Unit Ventilation Br 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Selling Agents in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


Architects 
Lackawanna, N.Y., Schools 
Bley & Lyman 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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College Erecting Activities Building 


The new activities building at Seton Hill College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for which ground was broken Dec. 4 of last 
year, is expected to be ready for use Oct. 1. The structure 
measures 70 by 144 ft. and rises four stories at the east and 
three at the west elevations. The gymnasium will be an un- 
broken floor on the top story. It is designed so as to be 
easily adapted to a social hall for large formal assemblies, 
or to an auditorium. The galleries encircling the floor, to- 
gether with the space under them, will accomodate 1,000 
spectators. A swimming pool is included in the northeast half 
of the first and second floors and is:sunned and lighted by 
windows 30 ft. high. Large bowling alleys are included on the 
first floor. On the second floor are included rooms for correc- 
tive exercises, the athletic director’s office, and the dressing 
rooms. The estimated cost of the building is $270,000. 


Leaves Gifts to Catholic Schools 


Miss Amelia Horn, a member of the publicity committee 
of the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, in her will 
has provided several bequests to Catholic institutions. St. 
Joseph’s parochial school, Macon, Ga., receives $10,000; the 
Diocese of Savannah, for the education of young men for 
the priesthood, $3,000; Laymen’s Association of Georgia, $1,- 
000; and three orphanages, $1,000 each 


New Convent Dedicated 


The new $200,000 convent of the Sisters of Charity of 
the Incarnate Word at St. Louis, Mo., was recently dedi- 
cated by Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D. D., archbishop of 
St. Louis. The Sisters came to St. Louis six years ago from 
their large foundation in San Antonio, where they conduct 
a college, which ranks among the largest Catholic colleges 
for women in America. 

The convent building is four stories high, of brick and 
stone, and stands in the center of sixteen acres of ground. 
A few days after the dedication of the new building, a re- 
ligious reception, the first to be held in the new chapel, took 
place when a large class of young women were received into 
the Order. 


School to Have New Equipment 


St. Mary’s High School at New Baltimore, Mich., is to 
have a chemistry room which will rank with the best in the 
state. it has been announced. The equipment which is valued 
at $1,200, arrived recently and will be installed in time for 
the opening of school. 


Nuns Receive Degrees 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts, was conferred on 20 Sis- 
ters on Aug. 9, at the close of the summer school held in the 
new Catholic Central High School, Toledo, Ohio. Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Stritch, bishop of Toledo, presented the diplomas 
and addressed the graduates. Degrees were conferred on ten 
Ursulines, nine Dominicans, and one Notre Dame Sister. 


Honorary Degree 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL. D. upon Most Rev. Pietro Fuma- 
soni-Biondi, apostolic delegate to the United States. 


Veteran Editor Retires 


Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, C. S. C., for 54 years editor of 
the Ave Maria, has retired on account of ill health. He will 
be succeeded by Rev. Eugene Burke, C. S. C. 


Establish New Province 


The house of the Sisters of the Precious Blood at Wichita, 
Kan., is now the motherhouse of a new province which will 
be independent of the motherhouse at Ruma, IIl. 
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REV. JOSEPH A. SULLIVAN, S.J. 


President Loyola University, Venice Calif. 
Heads Loyola University, Los Angeles 


Rev. Joseph Sullivan, S. J., former vice-president of the 
University of Santa Clara and for some years president of 
Loyola College, Los Angeles, has been appointed president 
of the new Loyola University at Del Ray Hills, Los Angeles. 
Rev. John Ward, S. J., will succeed Father Sullivan as pre- 
sident of Loyola College which will henceforth be known 
as Loyola High School. Father Sullivan served for a number 
of years as pastor of St. Leo’s Church, Tacoma, Wash. 


Catholic College Closes 


South Dakota’s only Catholic College, Columbus College, 
Sioux Falls, S$. Dak., will not be reopened this fall, due to 
financial deficits, it has been announced by the diocesan 
chancery. 


Architect Honored 


In recognition of his achievements in the field of archi- 
tectural education and design, Frederick V. Murphy, director 
of the school of architecture at the Catholic University of 
America, has been honored with the decoration of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor by President Doumergue of France. 


Rosary College Teacher Honored 


Word has been received at Rosary College, River Forest, 
Ill., that Sister Rosemary, O. S. D., of the Romance-language 
department of the college, has been honored by one of the 
famous European universities with a degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. The degree is not an honorary one, but was 
earned and conferred “summa cum laude.” 

The subject of her doctor’s dissertation, written in French, 
was the life of Father Samuel C. Mazzuchelli, who came to 
the middle west as a missionary priest in 1830. He founded 
the order which conducts Rosary College, and was one of 
the earlier missionaries to the Indians in Michigan. 


Catholic Girl Heads Roll of Honor 


Eighteen names appear on the honor roll of the Johns- 
town Junior College of the University of Pittsburgh for the 
second semester of the year which just closed. Miss Mary 
Alice Reilly, a graduate of the Johnstown Catholic High 
School, had the only perfect average. 
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Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


Licensed under Patents “Junglegym” 


of October 23, 1923, 
March 25, 1924 


The Junglegym No. 2, a 
whole playground in itself 


The model pictured above is capable 
of handling 100 children at a time — 
the only thing being necessary is space 
to set it up. And what an economy in 
space compared with other amusement 
devices. 


Not only has the Junglegym met the 
approval of expert play leaders and 


physical educators, but the children 
themselves love it, because it meets 
their natural instinct to climb. Abso- 


lutely safe at all times. 


Junglegym No. 2 $250 


Junglegym Jr. 


A play apparatus — not an amusement 









device. 
\Vith the thought in mind that the ‘ be 
younger children from 3 to 8 years sok 
of age would enjoy and benefit oi ae de 
from using the Junglegym, this spe- 4 AP \ 
cial model was created. ilk ny SALE 
“Sig 
POPs koa oni eansab eases eae $125 Pde 
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Chicopee Mass. 
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Concluded from page 200 

effectually moves slowly —it is acquired not by leaps 
and bounds, but drop by drop in constant action. 
Teaching power should be motived by the desire to 
develop gradually in the child the power to effectually 
organize his knowledge and thoughts, his ideas and im- 
pressions so that they may stand ready for expression. 
Well-possessed knowledge in orderly array seeks an 
outlet. It flows out without hesitation or hindrance 
of any kind in some such manner as a stream glides 
gently down the hillside. 

In the organization of thought one must work with 
a definite end in view. The child should be taught to 
mass all his ideas about a certain subject around that 
subject, and to weed out all other thoughts from his 
thought processes for the time being. His mind must 
focus on that particular subject; he must dress his 
idea becomingly ; he must fit in every thought snugly 
and not allow them to hang loose and scrappy in his 
mind. His thoughts must be interrelated and ready for 
use so that when the time comes for expression, there 
is no embarrassment, no hesitation. The mind is alive 
with numerous social relations on the topic in question, 
so much so that it is inclined to be communicative; it 
finds strength and force in expression; it realizes its 
power. 


NEW PROVINCIAL INSPECTOR 


Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., for the past four years 
dean of St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex., has been 
appointed provincial inspector of the St. Louis province of 
the Society of Mary. This office involves the superintendence 
of the various schools conducted by the Brothers of the 
Society of Mary throughout the Middle West and South. 

Brother Eugene Paulin succeeds Brother Gerald Mueller, 
who has been forced by ill health to relinquish the office. 

Brother Eugene Paulin was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
made his perpetual profession in the Society of Mary in 
1903. After teaching at Dayton, Ohio, and Chicago, IIl., he 
studied at the University of Fribourg in Switzerland where 
he received the degree of Licentiate in Science (mathematics 
and physics). Later he received the degree of Master of 
Science in Education from the University of Dayton (Ohio). 
He pursued graduate studies at the University of Chicago 
and later received the degree of Ph.D. at the University of 
Texas (physics, pure mathematics, optics). The thesis sub- 
mitted for this degree was entitled: Some Polarization 
Phenomena of Very Short Radio Waves. While pursuing his 
research work at the University of Texas during the year 
1927-28 he was a member of the regular staff of the school 
as a teacher of physics. 

The new inspector is a member of the American Physical 
Society, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Research Fraternity of Sigma Xi. 


Dominican Fathers Conduct School 


The new Dominican High School for Boys, Chicago, which 
is to be conducted by the Dominican Fathers will have a 
teaching staff composed exclusively of priests, who have been 
trained in modern educational methods. All of the professors 
hold masters’ degrees and all have specialized in the subjects 
they will teach at the new high school. 

In addition to their classroom work, the Dominican 
Fathers are engaged to assist the pastors in the parishes 
near the new high school, and have accepted invitations for 
special lectures and pulpit work. 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


The World’s Largest and Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine 





Visual Aids 
for All Grades 


in the New 
Rotogravure 


Picture Section 


ACH month the Roto- 

gravure Picture Sec- 
tion of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans provides 
eight pages of pictures 
carefully selected for their 
value as visual aids in the 
teaching of Geography, 
History, Art, Industry, Na- 
ture Study and other sub- 
jects for which visual aids 
are especially desirable. 
All of these pictures are 
beautifully reproduced in 
brown gravure. 

Eighty pages in Roto- 
gravure (containing more 
than 400 pictures) will be 
supplied during the school 
year. There will be as 
much other material in 
each issue as before— 
making the Rotogravure 


Picture Section distinctly 
an extra feature but with 
no extra charge as the sub- 
scription 
the same. 


price remains 
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PRIMARY PLANS 


4 MAKE your teaching this year more enjoyable and successful than ever be- 
fore by subscribing now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


This very helpful and inspiring teachers’ magazine will come to you once 
each month during the school year—ten large, handsome numbers filled with 
the best teaching material obtainable. 


The Contents are of an eminently practical and usable character and com- 
prise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and Material for use in all 
branches of elementary school work. Special attention is also given to such 
important subjects as Health Education, The School Lunch, Sewing, Manual 
Training, Nature Study, Reading and Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizen- 
ship, Character Training, etc. 


Some of the Valuable Features 


Many illustrations including: full page drawings for Seat Work, Construction 
Work, etc.; large Poster Patterns; designs for Blackboard Drawings, Win- 
dow Decorations, etc. 


Eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section in each 
issue (see description at left) providing an 
abundance of material for visual instruction. 


More Primary Material than any other teachers’ 
magazine and a correspondingly large amount 
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for the intermediate and grammar grades. znd PRIMARY PLANS | )) 
10 Large Full Color Art Masterpieces during the l for the — 
. © 1 blished juUrin, 
year with complete material for class study. } anchadianee 
1928-29 





Several pages of the best entertainment mate- 
rial each month. 


Many other departments and special features 
of the greatest value and helpfulness to 
teachers. 





equivalent to 





Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year 
(Ten Large Numbers) 


ssa We are making it easy for you 
Order Now P ay Later to have this wonderfully help- 
ful and inspiring educational magazine. If you will fill out and mail 
the coupon below at once, your subscription will start with September 


and you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. ) 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. O EN {Cath. S. J.—Sept.] Pp accdndaessstessacchisicsens\eannibiommnmaaals | 

PUBLISHING F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
| Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 

COMP ANY with the September, 1929, issue. Price $2.00. 
Place cross (X) in one I am enclosing payment herewith. 
. | of these squares to In- C] 

Dansville, N. Y. | — — C] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929. 
Ask for Catalog of | cheatin sk. schcelesanseaeahaaaenaa aaa es 
over 400 Books for | RII 5. ck ansseanriaayaperaciennaitonaichaeniemudaa ats 


Teachers and Schools 


Post Office............... 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO STEEL DESK 


Over 100,000 Sold During 1928 


Nos. 1 & 2 — $4.95 
Nos. 3 & 4— 4.60 
Nos. 5 & 6— 4.35 
Drawers Extra. Send for Catalogue 
Tablet Arm Chairs 
Teacher’s Chairs 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








PICTUROL 





in the Classrooms of the Nation 


Wherever used ... this | 
economical Method brings | 
greater pupil progress... 
greater teaching success! 


Picturol is becoming standard equipment in the 
classrooms of the nation. Educators endorse it. 
Modern teachers use it. For it brings you 
teaching success. Helps shoulder your daily re- 
sponsibilities. Makes each lesson presentation 
varied, live, interesting. Awakens enthusiasm in 
your pupils . . . holds the attention and insures 
lasting impressions. You as a teacher should 
put this simple projector to work for you. It 
37 operates from any electric-light current or bat- 
“4 tery. A wide variety of still pictures is available 
“4 to you, projected singly or serially from non- 
2] inflammable film. A helpful teaching syllabus 
4 comes with every film to make the presentation 
easy for you . . . and worth while to your pupils. 
For your own success . . . for the progress of 
your pupils find out about Picturol and what it 
<4 Cam mean to you and your teaching ambitions. 
Send the coupon for all the facts and list of films. 


< WAGER 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors 
of Visual Aids 


3278S. LaSalleSt. Dept.I. Chicago, Ill. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

Dept. I., 327 La Salle St., Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me full details of your special offer on Standard 
8S. V. E. Picturol Projector with selected Picturols. 

(J Check here for Catalog of school film motion-picture subjects. 
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Manufacturers of 
Very Highest Grade 
Gymnasium Equipment 
Playground Apparatus 
Athletic Supplies 


Send for Catalogs 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. Lake Street Chicago 


Whirl-Around Swing 
Diameter, 12 feet; will accom- 
modate fifty children at a time. 


Price $175.00 Fatory 


No. 14 Catalogue illustrates our 
complete line. 


American Playground Device Co. 
Anderson, Indiana 
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CHECK these SHELDON FEATURES 
BEFORE YOU BUY LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Mr. Board Member: Because you are interested in secur- 
ing for the tax payers laboratory furniture that will 
reduce the cost per year of use to the minimum, you will 
be vitally interested in the five Sheldon features outlined 
below. 


1. Sheldon tables are not designed by guess work. 
They are the result of experience gained in equipping 
over 18,000 schools over a period of more than thirty 
years. Drawers, cupboards, seats, and accessories are 
arranged for the greatest efficiency. 


2. Sheldon furniture is built by craftsmen who have 
built thousands of laboratory tables and who know 
how to build furniture that will last down through 
the years. 


3. Sheldon construction is stronger and more durable 
by actual competitive test. 


4. The Sheldon Installation department installs the 
furniture ready for use, subject to your approval, 
thus relieving you of worry and trouble. Fifty Shel- 
don Equipment Engineers throughout the country 
periodically inspect all installations in their respec- 
tive territories. 


5. Behind the Sheldon product is an organization 
with the largest factories in the industry specializing 
exclusively in the production of laboratory furniture. 


E. H. SHELDON &é# CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 30 Years 


COLLEGE JUNIORS GO ABROAD 


The fifth foreign-study group of Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., sailed for Europe on Aug. 4, on the S.S. “Roch- 
ambeau,” for Fribourg, Switzerland. The members of the 
group included juniors of Rosary College with Sister Mary 
Coronata in charge of the party. 

Rosary College was one of the first to adopt the foreign- 
study plan, which gives the student an opportunity of a 
year’s European study and travel, during the college course. 
The students will spend six weeks in Paris for preliminary 
study of French at the Alliance Francaise. In October they 
will go to Fribourg, where they will begin their junior-year 
work in the Institute de Haules at Villa des Fougere, an in- 
stitution which is under the supervision of the faculty of 
Rosary College, which, through its accrediting by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, has won international re- 
cognition. 

The students during their junior year will complete the 
requirements of the third year of standard college course, at 
the same time perfecting themselves in the French language 
and enjoying the opportunity for culture that only foreign 
travel can impart. 

The group of 1929-30 include representatives from the fol- 
lowing institutions: De Paul University, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, The College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, No- 
tre Dame College, Cleveland; St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, and Rosary College. 


Providence Nuns to Teach in New School 


The Sisters of Providence will teach in the Sacred Heart 
School, Tacoma, Wash., and will occupy the new convent 
which is just being completed. These Sisters conduct numer- 
ous academies and schools in the northwest, but this will be 
their first Tacoma school. 


Boys’ Band Guest of Governor 


The members of the Catholic Boys’ Band, Detroit, Mich., 
a 655-piece organization, under the direction of J. W. Guinan, 
were the guests of Governor Fred W. Green at Lansing, Aug. 
5. The band was escorted by United States marines stationed 
at the capitol. The boys gave a concert at noon on the steps 
of the capitol building, which was witnessed by a large throng 
of spectators. The boys were highly praised by the Governor 
and the crowd applauded each number. On June 26, the 
Catholic Boys’ Band played at the White House, where they 
were greeted by President Hoover. 


Course in Gregorian Music 


A course in the Justine Ward system of teaching school 
music and Gregorian chant, of special interest to teachers in 
Catholic institutions, will be given at Boston University’s 
college of music beginning September, Dean John P. Mar- 
shall has announced. 

Miss Mable Kelley of Springfield, Mass., a graduate of 
the Pius X School, College of the Sacred Heart, Manhatten- 
ville, New York, will be the instructor in the course. 

The Ward system was established at the Pius X school 
in 1916, has made rapid progress, and secured remarkable 
results in cities in the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Although primarily the aim of the course was to aid in the 
reform of church music instituted by the Holy See, yet 
the results in training children in original work, sight-read- 
ing, and general musicianship have made it valuable for all 
school systems. 


To Build New College 


A new college building in connection with Sacred Heart 
Convent at Omaha, Nebr., will be built at approximately 
$150,000. 
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and 
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stairs 


have floors CLEAN 


EVERY square inch of floor space in a school can be 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mention in this column does not preclude review elsewhere 
in this or a future issue of the CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Make Your Own Luck. By Elsie Singmaster. $2. Long- 

mans, Green & Co., New York. 

Practical and Literary English. By Geo. M. Jones and 
Arthur Yates. $1.90. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Gregg Shorthand (Anniversary Edition). 

Gregg Shorthand: Progressive Exercises (Anniversary Edi- 
= By John Robt. Gregg. The Gregg Pub. Co., New York. 

New Essentials of English. By Henry Carr Pearson and 

| ‘Many Frederika Kirchwey. Book I (Lower Grades), Book II 


| (Middle Grades), Book III (Higher Grades). American Book 
| Co., New York. 


The Christopher Robin Reader. By A. A. Milne. $1.25. 


| E. P. Dutton, & Co., New York. 


| Mercy, 
. New York. 


The Supervision of Elementary Subjects. William H. Bur- 
ton (Editor). $2.40. D. Appleton, & Co., New York. 

A Child’s Garden of Religious Stories (Madonna Series). 
By Rev. P. Henry Matimore, S. T. D. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Wonder Stories of God’s People (Madonna Series). By 
Rev. P. Henry Matimore, S. T. D., The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

The Marquette Readers (Third Reader). 
St. Xavier College, 


By Sisters of 
Chicago, The Macmillan Co., 


Into Thy Hands (Popular Liturgical Library). Donald 
Attwater, T. O. S. D. (Editor) The office of Compline. The 


| Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 


| Wis., 


Marquette to Have 5,000 Enrollment 


The fall opening of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
on Sept. 19, will see a considerable increase over that 


| of a year ago. Nearly 3,000 students will enroll as degree 
| seekers in the university proper, but the total enrollment, 
| including night classes, and the high school will be approxi- 


kept immaculately clean through the use of FINNELL | 


SYSTEM of floor cleaning. In large, unobstructed areas, 
such as the gymnasium and corridors, the No. 20 FIN- 
NELL ‘can be counted upon to do the work quickly, 
efficiently. In class rooms and locker rooms where seats 
and lockers make cleaning more difficult, the smaller 
FINNELL will polish or scrub just as thoroughly, getting 
into every niche and corner. There is even a FINNELL 
small enough and light enough to be used on the stairs, 
which the daily trudging of feet makes especially hard 
to keep clean. 


An all-purpose machine 


The FINNELL waxes, polishes and scrubs—and does 
it far better and cheaper than old fashioned, inefficient 
hand methods. FINNELL-cleaned floors are really clean 
—beautiful, spotless. 


A FINNELL for your needs 


Eight models to choose from—there’s an exact size 
to suit your requirements. A FINNELL Engineer will 
be glad to make a survey and recommend the size you 
should have. For information write: FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC., 1109 East St., Elkhart, Ind. District offices 
in principal cities. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
lt waxes - It polishes + It scrubs 


mately 5,000. 
Sisters Enjoy Outing 


Recently 500 Sisters from 24 states who attended Creigh- 
ton University summer school, Omaha, Nebr., enjoyed a bar- 
becue picnic at Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, as the guest 
of Father E. J. Flanagan and his 200 homeless boys at Over- 
look Farm near Omaha. 

The picnickers were entertained by the celebrated Boys’ 
Band and by the Celebrity Quartet, which broadcasts every 
Sunday afternoon from 1 to 1:30 p. m. over WOW during 
Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home Hour. The boys also pre- 
sented a fine musical show, and two baseball games were 
played. The Sisters were taken to Overlook Farm in 200 
automobiles furnished by Omaha friends of the Home. These 
same Sisters were also guests of the Omaha Council of K. C. 
at a basket picnic. 


Corner Stone for Lewis Science Hall Laid 


The corner stone of the new Lewis science hall of St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa, was laid with impressive 
ceremonies April 28 with Rt. Rev. Henry P. Rohlman, D. D., 
bishop of Davenport, officiating. The construction of the new 
building was made possible by the generous gift of $160,000 
given by Francis J. Lewis, K. S. G., of Chicago. 

Several priests of the diocese, the clergy of Davenport, 
and a number of the laity of the Tri-Cities were present at 
the ceremonies. It was significant that the event took place 
44 years after the laying of the corner stone of what is now 
part of St. Ambrose Hall, the first building erected on the 
campus. The dedicatory ceremonies were followed by a pro- 
gram of speaking. The new science hall will be ready for 
occupancy at the beginning of the fall semester. 
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“ Never ‘Out of Sight ms 






.. Out of Mind’! ”’ 


The Doors of This Wardrobe You Can SEE— 


And One Simple Operation Closes All Units at the Same Time 


The Modern Wardrobe has two functions: the conceal- 
ment and storage of clothes... and the ventilation of the 
school room. However, unless all the doors are kept closed 
... the wardrobe cannot perform these duties. 

The Miller Wardrobe doors are in plain view. They do 
not slide into the wall or ceiling out of sight to be forgot- 


119-123 West 8th St. 


K-M SUPPLY Co. 


ten. When the Wardrobe is in use .. . the doors are open. 
When it is time to close it, the teacher is reminded by the 
open doors. And by one simple operation every unit will 
close and lock. Perfect ventilation and proper protection of 
children’s clothing, result. The Miller is indeed the perfect 
wardrobe. Write today for prices and our Catalog No.W-7. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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~ Health- Safety 
a first! 


No longer need you worry about 
contamination from drinking water sup- 
ply—no more unsanitary bubblers, no 
necessity for lips to touch the source 
of supply — thanks to Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains. 

Patented features make them health-safe — in fact that’s 
the main reason for their almost nation-wide adoption by 
school-building authorities! : 

DID YOU get your 

describing and allustrating the health-safe 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., | 
WARREN, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC STREAM 
CONTROL 


A distinctive Halsey Taylor feature— 


chool superintendents’ manual, 


copy of our 
Halsey Taylor line? 


water never too high, never too low— 
always practical, efficient and SANI- 


4 TARY! ‘ . 
Write for Catalog 


No. 605 Wall Type 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
| Drinking CGountains. | 





ITCHEL 


BETTER BUILT 


Playgr 


The photograph above illustrates the No. 
500 Merry Wheel at St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age, Grand Rapids, Mich. Note the large 
number of children that can be accommo- 
dated on the whirl. 

Start to prepare your playground now. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1707 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COSTUMES Biology Physics Chemistry 


for BIOLOGY: Dissection specimens and instruments. 
Microscopes, accessories, prepared slides. 


ALL PI AYS aoe ee, Saco, reagents. 


CHEMISTRY: Standard quality chemicals. 


Laboratory glassware and porcelain. 
We furnish Costumes, Wigs, Demonstration and laboratory apparatus. 


c.. for all Plays and Operas. PHYSICS: Laboratory and demonstration apparatus for Me- 
. chanics, Heat, Light, Sound and Electricity. 


, “Specialist Service” in teaching each of these sciences at your 
Get estimate disposal. 


Satisfactory Materials. Prompt Service. Reasonable Prices. 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. Price lists upon request 


ames Guinean Biological Supply Company 


1113 Vine St. Cincinnati, Ohio 1176 Mount Hope Avenue Rochester, New York 


ES three putore. The National Exchange Bank 


Combina- 
PELL EE HEU tion inch 385 East Water Street 


PT i / scale and pro- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
VL LLL tractor on re- 


EET =o = — erese Established 1855 


DEPOSITORY FOR THE 
Stocked by 


i. United States, State of Wisconsin 


tors. City and County of Milwaukee 


The EYESAVER CAPITAL - $1,000,000 


(Patent Pending) SURPLUS - 950,000 
A new idea in ruler scales, designed by an educational author- 


ity. Practical for school and general use. 
Sample sent gladly on request 


Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co., Inc. Travelers’ Cheques Accounts of Clergy and 
Makers of Seneca Rulers SENECA FALLS, N. Y. instioutions nvieed 


Safety Deposit Boxes for Rent 3% Paid on Savings 


fy 
hi 
) 
\ 
) 
«h 


Hotel A tlantic 
Chicago 


Se 


VELOUR CURTAINS & CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
2106-2112 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


asnenronennnenensunenaroosatonnnsensoautaverony 


450 Rooms 
$ 
Pail 


Cafe ba 
of LS 


97% Less Disease Germs! 


Let us explain this mod- 

ern sanitary and efficient 

method of floor cleaning 
Special Offer 


Write for our special limited of- 
fer. Our method eliminates all 
sweeping compound and floor oil, 
90% of the usual dusting and 
destroys all germ life in the dust 
on your floors. 


Milwaukee 


Dustless Brush Co. 


102 - 22nd Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ROESSLER & TEICH, Props. 


Clark near csi Blvd. 
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A oS 
f WEBSTERS * 
t- - NEW 

\INTERNATIONA| 
DICTIONARY, 




































To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest ‘in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in- 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in- 
cluding thousands of new words. 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

























































FAITHFUL” 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 


Blackboard Chalks, Paste, Inks, Pencils, “Milo” Modeling Material 
“PRANG" 


WATER COLORS AND CRAYONS 


THE AMERICAN €RAYON COMPANY 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Some Recent 


Palmer Method | 
State Adoptions | 











Board of Education of Idaho 
readopted the Palmer Method 
for all schools of the State for 
a period of six years. The Palmer 
Method has already been the 
state-adopted system in Idaho 
for twelve consecutive years. 
Early in 1929 the Textbook | 
Commission of the State of | 
Oregon readopted the Palmer 
Method for an additional six- | 
year period. | 
The Textbook Commission of 
the State of Utah has likewise 
readopted the Palmer Method 


In September, 1928, the State | 








for a period of six years. | 





PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 


PUBLICATIONS 


No other device would be so accurately descriptive of 
the penmanship textbooks and supplementary publica- 
tions of the Palmer Method organization. Palmer Method 
texts are scientifically graded to meet the needs and 
capabilities of pupils and to be of maximum help to 


teachers. 


By their adoption the complete handwriting 


service of The A. N. Palmer Company is made available 
to schools and a comprehensive plan of instruction makes 


outstanding results assured. 


Free examination copies of Palmer Method texts will be gladly sent to teachers, supervisors, prin- 


cipals and superintendents. 


Full information on Palmer 


Method teacher-training 


service, 


Palmer 


Method awards and Palmer Method publications is always available on request to nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


By CLara Murray 


Copiously illustrated throughout 


The first three books have all pictures in 


color. Colored pictures appear alsc 
the other books in the series. 


Three essentials have been carefully 


observed: 


Child Interest 


Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 











Mass 


Prayers Bruce Pub. Co., 





NEW SCIENCE CATALOGS---FREE 


Biological Supply Catalog No. 40C and General Catalog No. 41C are now available. 
Both have just been published and are the most complete in their respective fields. If 
you teach physics, chemistry, or general science send for the 500-page free Catalog 
No. 41C. If you teach biology, zoology, or botany send for the 192-page free Catalog 
No. 40C. Both catalogs are profusely illustrated and articles listed are fully described. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The School Children’s 
Prayer Book 


Price, 25 cents 
Milwaukee 


Palmer Bldg. 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








by Correspondence. 
and Professional Courses. 
Bulletin FREE. 
Collese, Washington, D. C 


Complete Your Education | 


High School, College | 
Home Study 
Teachers’ Professional 













Enable every 
one to visual- 
ize the various 
steps in these 
important in- 
dustries. 

Every school, 
library and 
home where 
there are chil- 
dren, will find 
the entire col- 
lection of real 
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expense under the 
Joseph H. Dodson. 
Printed on heavy 
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personal 
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lists 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
205 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
(J Send Picture Series checked above. 

Enclosed find $ 

your 
which I understand is free. 


Industrial Pictures 


V aluable 
almost 


Valuable 


to wear a 
Some sets are 6x8”, others 6x9”. 


Tear Out This Ad 


X the sets you want, fill in the coupon 
and mail today. 


—Dodson’s 


which 








Whether or not you knew the Old Wide assistance and 
Awake Readers you ought to become interest. 
acquainted with the New Wide [] Cement 20 pictures for 50¢ 
Awake Readers. {J Coal 12 - “ 3 
airtel semnnctalet <Caiee ‘ aia wa L} Coffee 15 40¢ 
rHE N oe ae SS AEE jt NIOR, Lj) Copper 24 “* 60¢ 
Be rem tes aeseg ; ee ae ; * 65 cents; F s id ER, 70 cents; [} Cotton 16 “ 35¢ 
= oa a . ue py ‘ae an SECOND READER, 70 cents ; THIRD (J Granite 8 “< 235¢ 
the books you have to purchase and will accept in READER, 75 cents; FOURTH READER, [} Linen 12 “ 25¢ 
part payment any text books you may wish to dispose 85 cents. oO Lumbering 12 “ 25¢ 
of if salable with us. Tell All Your Friends. There [1 Marble 8 ‘“ “ 256 
is no School or College Book, or Reference Book pub- cd Paper 20 “ “ 50¢ 
lished that we cannot furnish. Send for ‘‘Our New 
Barrain “List”"—Books for Elementary Schools and LITTLE, BROWN & Co. CO] Rubber 12 i “* 25¢ 
Scnool Libraries Mention this advertisement. CL] Silk 14 - “ SS 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 34 Beacon Street, Boston C] Steel, available soon 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago Lj Sugar 15 - * 40¢ 
(J Wool 15 = ““ 40¢ 
“OLD At the bottom of each picture is a brief interest- 


These are fine, clear photographs taken at reat 
P 
direction of 


long time. 


Reference-Index 
1,000 pictures 
on Birds, Animals, Plants, Trees, Flowers, Insects, 
Fruits, Fish, and Minerals. 


in payment. 
Reference-Index, 


Mr. 
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The 


THE DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton 
Duck Shades 

Meets School Requirements 

Write for complete catalog 

and samples of Dratex fabric. 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 

DEPT. 16 
Spiceland, Ind. 


F mame AVE. 
oF eae eae, 


Manufacturing of 
Fraternal and 
Religious Jewelry. 
Nurses’ Badges. 


Class Rings and Pins 
FRED ae _THELEMAN 


Office and Fz actory 


133 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


SeEE-AT-NiItTeE 
LUMINOUS CRUCIFIX 


ON PURPLE MOTTO CARD 

To be hung on the wall, and at night 
when the light is turned out, it continues 
to shine forth its sacred appeal. 

Obtain one postpaid for 30 or2 for 504% 
or send #122 for 4 and receive | Seg-Ar-Nite 
Madonna & Child card free. Print address 


Fieco Art Stuvpio 


1420 Wa.nutSt, Micwaunee, Wisc. 


CARD SiZE TaN GUARANTEED SALESMEN WANTED 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


MARKET 


Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 


STAGE SCENERY 


Universal Scenic Studio 
(Incorporated) 


378-380 FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 


Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 


STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS & 
WINDOW SCREENS A SPECIALTY 


School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 


We Feature RIGHT Quality 


COFFEE AND TEA 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND 
INSTITUTIONS OUR SPECIALTY 
TRY A 5 LB. CARTON 


FOELSKE & KUEHN 


235 Broadway Broadway 3246 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TYPEWRITERS 
$3.00 Down, $5.00 per Month. 
Invincible 
makes, 
buying. 


Rebuilt Typewriters. All 
fully guaranteed. See us before 
Low Rental 
American Writing Machine Co. 


Phone Grand 883 127 Second St. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 


Rates. 


A Replacement Well Without an Equal 


The U.S. Inkwell 
care of replacements mo e 
quickly, and 
than any other 
desk ink- 
well that is 
made. It is 
noiseless 

it is dust- 
proof, and 
the student 
cannot tink- 
er with it 
or spill ink 
will supply 
direct from factory o7 
you can get the U. S 
Inkwell supply 
jobber. Write today for free sam- 
ples of the two sizes, Senior and 

Juni 


takes 


costs less 


RAISED 


school PENHOULDER 


easily. We 
your school 


from any schoo 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


(RESTING OF DESK) 


INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH UD 


September, 1929 


Playground Apparatus 


We carry a complete 
paratus especially 
Hundreds of 


line of playground ap- 
adapted for school use. 
schools throughout the 
States have their playground equipped with 
Tothill slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 
Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory 
is guaranteed 
Write today 
Apparatus. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


1805 Wcbster Ave., CHICAGO, ILL., Est. 18 


United 


our catalog layground 


TEACHERS— | 
Class Room Bands Are Popular 


No Study No Practice Play at Once 
SONG-O0-PHONE BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Endorsed ty Supervisors of Music—Superintendents 
of Schocls—Boards of Education 
The SONG -O-PHONE is extensively used by edu- 
ators throughout the country for iildren’s bands. 

It has won hearty endorsement 
because of combining educational 
qualities with amusement, in ac- 
cordance with the most modern 

principles of teaching 

The SONG-O-PHONE is well 
made and practical for anyone 
to use You play, simply by 
humming a tune 

Send today for catalog 
make tion of 
phones, Trombones, 


Bass Horns, Ce 


and 
Saxo- 
Clarinets, 
rnets, cte. Inex- 


your elec 


pen it, 70¢ to 3.25 tac h 
THE SONOPHONE. co. 
"548 Wythe Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLAYS «:: 


For Teachers and Clergy 


Waukesha 
ox? 


Water, Ginger Ale 


Dept. J. 


Speakers. Dialogues and Enter- 
Address Dept. F 


on request 


AMES PUB. CO.. Clyde, oO. 


tainments 


vlogue free 


Waukesha Roxo Company 


Telephone Broadway 5030 
118 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The high-school biology text 


for Catholic schools 
Menge’s 


The Laws of Living Things 


Presents 


biology with sufficient com- 


pleteness to satisfy students’ requirements 
and in a manner fitted to inspire them to 


desire a 


fuller knowledge of the 


Price, $1.72 


subject. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


410 S. W. 
Des 


fth St. 
Moines, Iowa 


New York—C hicago 
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One for every child 


The Boston Tea Party 

The Bishop’s Silver Candlesticks 
Rip Van Winkle 

Capt. John Smith and Focahontas 
Robin Hood 

Christmas at the Manor Hall 
Rumpelstiltskin, also 


Parliamentary Law for Young People 
(For club and class use) 


10 cents each 


10 cents each; special rates for 50 of any of these 


AUDITORIUM PRESS 


New Address: 
_ Lake Lure, N. C. 


Girls’ School Uniforms 
Graduation and Confirmation 
Dresses 


Catalog ue and 


Best values in the country. 
samples sent upon request. 


H. GROSS & CO., Manufacturers 
553 8th Avenue New York 


| For a moment’s spiritual reading 


| Flash Lights 


Price, $1.00 


Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee | 


REVIEW 
Maral e 


FRE 


WRITE for sample Questions 
and Answers. and other 
valuable Review Material con- 
tained in Warp’s FREE 

alog of Review Books. (For 
seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils and for Teachers’ Exami- 


nations. ) 6 et ry ) E § 
Warp’s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from past of- 
ficial examinations, with complete answers. 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- 
tions asked and the nature of answers required. 
Conveniently arranged and et. Save 
preparing test questions. Excellent for class 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. _En- 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of all 
states. 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 







































~—Agriculture ~ Drawing —Orthogr: 
Arithmetic ~- Geography —ieeenee 
—Bookkeeping —Grammar —Physiology 
—Civil Government —U, S. History —Reading 


—Eng. Composition —Music 
ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 

riculture —Constitution —Orthogra 
- acore —Drawing —Penmans 
—Arithmetic ~—Geography —Physical Geography 
—Bookkeeping -Grammar —Physiology 
~—Botany —Histo —Psychology 
—Civics —Literature —Reading 
—Composition —Music heory 


Each book contains both questions and ans- 
wers and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy. 
See quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 33c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these b ooks will please you—so sure that 
Be vo let you have them on trial. Indicate the 
ou needand enclose your check. If at the 
ae of 10 days you are not fully satisfied, you may 
return the books and we will gladly refund your 

> .money. 


i UTTER TT ened 
MINDEN,NEBR. 


& 


MARKET 


HALF HOUR PLAYS 





PLACE | 





STAGE —__ STAGE SCENERY 


Up LE PING 


cenic Studios 


_____—CTIPPINOHIO 
“SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





PLAYS! > PLAYS! 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send for our new free list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
25 West 45th St., _NEW YORK C CITY 


Academy of Our Lady 


95th and Throop Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


Accredited Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
College and Normal Preparatory, 
Domestic Science, Music, Art 
Address Sister Secretary 





We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 


Paralle! Text ($1.60 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations-of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 

English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


‘TRANSLATION PUB'G CO., 16 FIFTH AVE.,>N. Y. CITY 


Plays for Catholic Schools 











Mary Stuart and Her Friends. 40c 
A Day With Peggy (One-Act Comedy for 
girls) : 35¢ 
The Young Professor (One- Act Play for 
BOM Se s.ou heonns <2<s 3%¢ 
Children of Naxateth 35c 
St. Patrick’s Medal .35c 
Mother’s Birthday 35c 
Little Saint Teresa (of Spain) 35c 


Saint Teresa’s Roses (the “Little Flower’’) .30c 


A Crown for the Queen of May 35c 
Katy Did (for girls and boys) 35c 
A Happy Mistake (for girls and boys) ...35c 
That Millionaire’s Daughter 35c 
The Arch of Success (for Graduation) 30c 
Their Class Motto (for Graduation) 35¢ 


A Day in June (Graduation Play for boys) .35c 

Plans for the Holidays. . 30c 

The Bandit’s Son (Mission Play for boys, 
relating to the present troubles in China) .35c¢ 


Pearls for the Missions (for girls) .30c 
The Last of the Vestals ..40¢ 
Mary Magdalen.... 40c 
Three Gifts for the Divine Child 
\ (Christmas Play for Girls) . 30c 
All plays payable in advance by money 


order. Bank checks will not be accepted un- 
less accompanied by 15 cents to pay for 
exchange. No plays sent on approval or 
exchanged. Complete Catalogue, 3 cents. 


Address: 


SISTER M. AGNES 


1410 Mount Royal Boulevard, 
Outremont, Montreal, Canada 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 





Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332, 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 


For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
Distributors : ar 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., 


Inc. 
93 Chambers St., 


New York 
Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 
ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


Milwaukee 


Everything in Music and Musical Merchandise 
126 E. Wells Street MILWAUKEE 


— Mail orders given special attention — 


476 BIRD PICTURES 


In 
Beautiful 
Colors— 


EXACT 
REPRO- 
DUCTIONS 
FROM 
NATURE 





SIZE 7”x 9” 
SUITABLE 
FOR 
MOUNTING 
OR 
FRAMING 


Every school, library and nature lover 
should have this set. Buy a few at a time 
and keep adding until you have the com- 
plete set. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading 
authority on bird life, offers you the finest 


and most complete collection of bird pic- 
tures in the world—some of them now 


extinct. 


ONLY $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson-Mumford 
pictures (an extra-fine selection), also val- 
uable Reference-Index described below. 
Use the coupon. 


FREE —Dodson's valuable Reference- 
Index lists almost 1,000 pic- 
tures of Birds, Animals, Trees, Plants and 
Flowers, Insects, Fruits, Fish, Minerals and 
Industrial Studies. Send for a copy. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
205 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


(I Please send me your 33 selected bird pictures. J 
$1.00 enclosed. 


(I Please send your Reference-Index concerning ff 
nearly 1,000 valuable pictures. 


Name 


Address 






















































































































































































The child’s name on every pencil. 
10 or more boxes, 15¢ a box. 


A box of THREE PENCILS 
is the most popular 
Cc — AS 
GIF’ 


Only one 
name to a box— 
engraved in gold leaf! 


than an_ individual 


Beautiful, 
and most appreciated. 
gift. 








144 PENCILS 


of these premiums: 
Giant Pencil Sharp- 
ener; American Flag, 
5-foot; Fountain Pen 
(women’s or mens 
style). 


att For $4.25 


10 or more Boxes, 











FREE! 


Your School can secure any of the 
Large 16x20 Religious Pictures 
named below complete with Hand- 
some Frames, Glass Fronts, Dust- 
Proof Backs, absolutely free of all 
cost for selling only ONE GROSS 
of our High Grade Hexagon Pencils. 





St. Cecelia 
Christ in Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Mary 
Christ in the Garden 
Sistine Madonna 
Christ at Twelve 


St. Theresa 





Sacred Heart of Jesus 


One or more of these Pictures will add greatly to the appearance of 
your school room and the pupils can proudly say—‘*We earned it our- 
selves.”” When so ordered, the Pencils will be suitably inscribed in gilt— 
“Sold for the Picture Fund’’—at no additional cost. 


We also have the Large Framed Pictures of Noted Men and Other Sub- 
jects named below for selling only ONE GROSS of our Pencils. 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G. Harding 
Leonard E. Wood 
Herbert Hoover 
Calvin Coolidge 


Charles A. Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing 

Old Ironsides 

The Angelus 

Old Mill 

The Gleaners 

Song of the Lark 


Large illustrated list describing our complete line of premiums which 
we give for selling only a few of our Special Pencils such as Flags, 
Pencil Sharpeners, Phonographs, First Aid Cabinets, Foot Balls, Basket 
Balls, Volley Balls, Gymnastic Apparatus, Etc., sent with every box of 
Pencils. 


Take advantage of our liberal offer now! 


Your pencils will be shipped promptly, all charges prepaid, and the pupils 
will soon be enjoying their premium—earned by their own efforts. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 


36 Main Street Camden, New York 
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Holly Box of 3 
10 or More Boxes 


What finer gift from teacher to pupil 
box of high-grade 
SUPERFINE PENCILS, with the pupil’s 
name in gold leaf on each pencil ? 


serviceable and appropriate— 
A PERSONAL 
Solves the LOST PENCIL problem, 


(A. Gross) a in fine holly boxes, natural paper. Print names plainly—use ink if 
ek ie possible. We pay postage. ORDER 
gold leaf, and choice} Box of 3 (holly box) _......... 25c EARLY. Combine with other teachers, 


per box....15¢ 


PRINT NAMES CORRECTLY — Our 
reading department checks names three times. 
We guarantee correct spelling. 





September, 1929 








SUPERFINE PENCILS are high-grade 
5¢ quality with No. 2 soft, smooth, firm 
grooved lead, fully waxed. The lead does 
not scratch or break easily. Patented pol- 
ished brass tip with Para rubber erasers. 


HOW TO ORDER—Use only one side of 








for the very best service we can give. 





































COLORS OF SUPERFINE PENCILS — Your 
choice of these colors: Red, Green, Lavender, 
Blue, Yellow and Gray. Boxes may be assorted 
colors, one of each color. 


proof- 






The SACRED HEART 


APOSTOLIC SCHOOL, GENEVA, ILL. 


needs additional space for the students who have be 
heard the Lord’s call and are anxious to devote Y 


their lives to Home and Foreign Mission 


























‘i i et S C. ee oe: = 

work, following Christ’s command:— oe = ; ' i nngoe ie : Ginnie regis 

ah < tiggh e ayraalercee ee) 
a rele 


Inations 


} “THE nnn students of the onl Heart Apostolic School 
is recruited from the ranks of the poor and therefore, the mainte- 
nance of this institution and the education of young missionaries 
\ gives those who cannot personally preach God's word to the pagans, 
y the opportunity of sharing in the rich spiritual treasures,accumulated 
by the apostolic men who offer their lives in the service of Him 

bo , Whose Sacred Heart broke in death that we may live 
¥, Your Help is Needed! We have many promising vocations, 
“ but we may lose them and with them the fruits of the labors 
of enthusiastic workers in the Lord's vineyard, unless we can 

\ find the assistance of high-minded friends. 
A sum of $25,000 is needed immedi 
ad ately. Please contribute as liberally as you § 
can so that the motto of our Society be 
J realized:— 


} May the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
,' Be Loved Everywhere! Amen. 


SACRED HEART MONASTERY 
227 So. Lake St., Aurora, Ill. Date... — 


In honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus I am herewith al 









ing you my donation of $ 


City and State 
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ART MATERIALS 
American Crayon Company 
Field Art Studio 
Practical Drawing Company 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
National School Equipment Co. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Sonophone Co., The 


BEVERAGES 
Waukesha Roxo Company 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Biological Supply Company 
Chicago Apparatus Company 


BLACKBOARDS—Manufactured 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS—Slate 
Keenan Structural Slate Company 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

BOOK CASES 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
American Education Press 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

Benziger Brothers 

Bruce Publishing Company 

Ginn and Company 

Gregg Publishing Co. 

Heath & Co., D.C. 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

McKnight & McKnight 

McVey, John Jos. 

Merriam Co., G. & ( 

Miller Literary Agency 

Owen a Co., F. 

Palmer Co., A. 

Translation Publishing Cc 

University of Chicago Pres SS 

Warp Publishing Company 

Winston Company, John C. | 

Woodward and Tiernan Printing 

Co. 

Young Catholic Messenger, The 
BRUSHES 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CHARTS 

Weber Costello Company 
CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 

Biological Supply Company 

Chicago Apparatus Company 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 

Theleman, Fred J. 
CLASSROOM FILMS 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Weber Costello Company 

COFFEE AND TEAS 
Foelske & Kuehn 

CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 
Williams, William G. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co, 

Bradley Co., Milton 

Weber Costello Company 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Kewaunee Mig. . ompany 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
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DIRECTORY of EQUIPMENT | 


and SUPPLIES 


DRAWING BOOKS 
Neilson Drawing Book Co. 
Practical Drawing Company 

DRESSES—UNIFORMS 
Gross & Co., H 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Co., The Halsey W. 

ERASERS 
Weber Costello Company 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 

FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

FINANCIAL 
National Exchange Bank 

FLOOR oe 

MACHINE 

Finnell Sy aia Inc. 


FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
GAMES 
Latin Game Co., The 
GLOBES 
Weber Costello Company 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 
Co. 
HEATING & VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 
Johnson Service Co. 
Nelson Corp., Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., 
Inc. 
INKS 
Payson’s Indelible Ink Co. 
INKWELLS 
U.S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Practical Drawing Company 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

MAPS 
Weber Costello Company 

MODELING CLAY 
Bradley Co., Milton 


MOTION PICTURES 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE 

Milwaukee Consolidated Music 

Co. 

PASTE 

Bradley Co., 
PENCILS 

Dayton Pencil Company 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 

Osborne Specialty Co., The 
PENS 

Esterbrook Pen Comnany 

Field & Co., Inc., Alfred 
PHYSICS SUPPLIES 

Biological Supply Company 

Chicago Apparatus Company 
PICTURES 


Dodson, Inc., 


Milton 


Joseph H. 


The firms listed below include the leading and most reliable manufacturers and dealers in the country. 


can secure a place in this directory. Purchases from these firms can be made with a positive assurance of satisfaction. 





PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
American Playground Device Co. 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 

Company 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Tothill, W. S. 

PLAYS 
Agnes, Sister M. 

Ames Publishing Co. 
Auditorium Press 
French, Samuel 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

POINTERS 
Weber Costello Company 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

RADIOS 
Radio- Victor Corp. of America 

RECORD BOOKS 
Masterleaf Record Book Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business 

Service, Inc. 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SCHOOLS 

Academy of Our Lady 

Teachers’ Professional College 


SCREENS—PICTURE 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
SEWING MACHINES 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
SHOES 

Schoenecker Shoe Co. 
SLATED CLOTH 


Weber Costello Company 







None other 






STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Beck & Sons Co., Wm. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc. 
STEREOPTICONS 
Society for Visual Education 
TABLES 
Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
TALKING MACHINES 
Radio- Victor Corp. of America 
TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 
Johnson Service Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
American Writing Machine Co. 
L C Smith & Corona Typewrit- 
ers Inc. 
Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Co. 
WATER COLORS 


American Crayon Co. 
Bradley Co., Milton 


WAX CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Co., Milton 


WINDOWS—Adjustable 
Austral Window Company 


WINDOW SHADES—Adjustable 
Draper Shade Co., The Luther O 


ADVERTISERS REFERENCE INDEX 


Academy of Our Lady. cum 
Agnes, Sister Mary...........221 
American Book Company...... 157 
American Crayon Company....219 


American Education Press, Inc. 158 
American Playground Device 


Se eis peewee Rew ante waar ta eee 214 
American Writing Machine Co.220 
Ames Publishing Company... .220 


Auditorium Press...... ween 


Austral Window C ompany. 211 
Barnes & Noble, Wiitesonc<ceeie 
Beck & Sons Co., Wm.......218 
Benziger Brodie... <0 ses 159 
Biological Supply Co..........218 
Bradley Co., Milton....2nd Cover 
Bruce Publishing Go, ...156 & 224 


Chicago Apparatus Company. .219 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 


GiGi ceciokneun de kses ceeh cece 
Columbia School Supply Co...214 
Dayton Pencil Co.....2.20. 228 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. ..206 
Dodson, Inc., Joseph H..219 & 221 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. .220 
Esterbrook Pen Co... ....0.05002 204 


Field & Company, Alfred. saat 
Field Ast SQ@i6. .4i.6.<00:0% "1220 
Finnell System, Inc., The... ..216 
Foelske & Kuehn.............220 
Premet, Samael cc. occ cavisas.ee 
Ginn & Company..... Ria ces 156 
a > a errr 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co.203 


Hokt and Co., Hoary... .is 2. 158 
Flotel Atiamtic © oe 006 cence cacdde 
Iroquois Publishing Co..154 & 155 
Johnson Service Company i ia-0 sa 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. ..206 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company..... 207 
Be SUR Ck. iia ns cae cele 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E...164 
Little, Brown and Company. ocho 
McKnight & McKnight...... 157 
McVey, Joh Jos... ..sscee0ss 158 


Masterleaf Record Book Co...160 
Merriam Company, G. & C....219 





Milwaukee Consolidated Music 
CO cicdcean deterauwannueee 221 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.218 


Mitchell Mfg. Company....... 217 
National Exchange Bank......218 
National School Equipment Co.153 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. .201 
Neilson Drawing Book Co....159 
Nelson Corp., Herman. .4th Cover 
Osborne Specialty , The. ..222 
Owen Publishing Co., F. A...213 
Palmer Co., The A. x; ia cee 
Payson’s Indelible Ink Co. vende 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co. .209 


Practical Drawing Co......... 160 
Radio-Victor Corporation...... 160 
Sacred Heart Monastery......222 
Schoenecker Shoe Co.........214 
Seneca Falls Rule and Block 
Eb seat eoncinssteusecanenas 218 
Sheldon & Company, E. H....215 


Singer Sewing Machine Co...162 
Smith & Corona Typewriters 


Bie ha Seen oso esa we 3rd Cover 
Society for Visual Education. .206 
Sonophone Co., The......... 1220 
Spalding & Bros., A. G. oeala 


Halsey W...217 
Professional College. 219 


Taylor Company, 
Teachers’ 


‘RGM, VOD Foss 0:0:d00:00<bau 
Tiffin Scenic Studios.........221 
Wet, We Sac svc cia dasxeee 
Translation Publishing Co....221 
Underwood Typewriter Co... .205 
U. S. Inkwell Company.......229 
Universal Scenic Studios......220 
University of Chicago Press, 

RE Si aks cod aaa abd ke 161 
Warp Publishing Company....221 
Waukesha Roxo Company... .220 
Williams, William G.........220 


Winston Company, John C....157 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing 


WS dace ine ca ee eeiean €s)0-956 161 
Young Catholic Messenger. 
EE ida esr ese on Shas aks 156 
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Announcing! 


an English hymnal that sets a new high standard 


. . - liturgically 
. musically 
. textually 


Ave Maria Hymnal 


By Rev. Jos. J. Pierron 


Consists of hymns for use at Mass, Benediction, 
and for popular devotions, arranged according 
to the Church seasons. As a hymnal for Catho- 
lic schools, it is a distinct step forward. It is gram- 
matically correct, and meets fully the require- 
ments of Canon Law concerning sacred music. 
The arrangements have been carefully studied 
to meet the abilities of the average church choir, 
and are especially adapted to use by children. 
Texts selected for their literary excellence, and 
tunes for their harmony. Can be used equally 
well on the melodeon or pedal organ. 


Price: 


Organ Book - - $5.00 
Voice Book --  .60 


Clergy, Sisters Superior, Organists --- write for a copy on 10 days’ 
approval. Address: Dept. C.S.J. 9 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. 
342 Madison Ave. 66 E. South Water St. 





